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PROFESSOR NICHOLAS JOLY, 


THE EMINENT FRENCH NATURALIST. 


HE photograph of this gentleman | many very striking features of character. 
indicates a high order of vital power | His own organization is so marked that 
and natural activity. He appears to have | it should give him such qualities of mind 


a strong hold on life, and probably came | as would enable him to distinguish him- 


| 
from a long-lived ancestry, possessing ' self. He has not only great vital and 
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animal life, but has a strong muscular 
and osseous structure which favors power 
of endurance, tenacity of mind, and the 
kind of solidity which will bear testing. 
His nervous temperament being of a 
high order, indicates great activity of 
mind, giving him more susceptibility and 
intensity of mental action than spirit. 
The perceptive faculties being large, 
give him a great range of observation, 
ability to acquire knowledge, a disposi- 


tion to see things 


for facts and all classes of positive infor- 


mation. 

He has about an equally developed 
power for literature or science. His sci- 
entific abilities are such as to give him 
unusual facilities for gathering knowledge 
by travel, observation, experiment, and 
experience; and he seldom forgets what 
he sees. He is particularly capable in 
analysis. 

He has an intuitive cast of mind; is in- 
clined to study metaphysics. He is not 
satisfied with hearsay, but prefers to see 
and hear for himself. 

He has great power to reason by anal- 
ogy, to criticise, discriminate, and to pro- 
duce more complete affinities in chemi- 
cal experiments than ordinary; but the 
tendency of his intellect is to reason, to 
reduce to practice, to apply knowledge, 
and to give instruction to others. 

He has method, can organize and sys- 
tematize. His remarks are sharp and to 
the point, personal and direct, and he 
can be witty and sarcastic. He is copious 
in speech, can tell what he knows in a 
clear, distinct manner. He has a very 
favorable faculty for a speaker and lect- 
urer. His head being very high indi- 
cates sentiment, emotion, sympathy, ten- 
derness of feeling, and general elevation 


of thought. He is quite free from those 





as they are, a fondness | 








lower grades of mental action which most 
men possess. 

He would not be at all satisfied to 
gratify his impulses merely, but he early 
learned to sympathize with others or with 
some kinds of study or labor that would 
benefit mankind. 

He is respectful to superiors; gives 
each man his place, and should be in- 
clined to a reverential if not worshipful 
life. 
theology, not sectarian in his beliefs. He 


He is inclined to be liberal in his 


is satisfied to keep his religion to himself 


| 
and to let others think for themselves. 


He should be known for having great 
force and energy of character, for taking 
hold resolutely, for persevering energet- 
ically, and he will not stop until his task 


| is done. 


If he should give way to temper, he 
would show it in an executive manner, 
for he is excitable, somewhat impulsive, 
and easily roused to action. He may 
have studied self-government, and have 
got control over himself, so that his bet- 
ter feelings have the ascendency in his 
mind ; if so, he is decidedly genial, ardent 
and earnest in his nature, and capable of 
captivating others with whom he is in 
sympathy. He is naturally open and 
frank in disposition, and prefers to speak 
right out what he thinks and feels. He 
generally acts promptly. He is not want- 
ing in some of the selfish feelings, but he 
looks upon property as a means of en- 
joyment, and prefers to enjoy with others 
rather than all alone, at the expense of 
others. 

He is not timid or irresolute. His pro- 
pelling powers are naturally stronger 
than the restraining qualities, hence he 
may sometimes be over-prompt in prom- 
ising and thus get too much work on his 


hands. 
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When with friends he is capable of 
being social and companionable, as well 
as entertaining, but his natural inclina- 
tions lead him to study and investigation. 
He 
worshiper of 
God. 


is thoroughly a child of nature, a 
nature and of Nature’s 
No class of knowledge comes 
amiss to him. He has power to apply 
information and to use it as the occasion 
requires. 

Such a temperament, with such an 
ardent, earnest, industrious tone of mind, 


joined to such an available intellect, with 


such a sagacious memory, could not help 


but come forward in the front ranks in 


some sphere of life. L. N. FOWLER. 


WHILE spending the summer of 1882 
in the south of France, I met among 
other celebrities the eminent Prof. Joly. 
“There are some natures,” says George 
Sand, “that develop of their own accord, 
wherever it chances fate to place them.” 
No thought could better characterize the 
man of whom I am about to write. No 
noble titles or heraldic distinctions await- 
ed him; on every hand honest labor and 
poverty marked his surroundings. 

He was born July 11, 1812, at Toul in 
the department of the Meurthe. The 
hundred days of Napoleon in Paris, the 
defeat of Waterloo, and all the agita- 
tions of these eventful times, passed over 
the head of the infant without obscuring 
his intellect. The invasion of the Rus- 
sians was at their gates; they took pos- 
session of the paternal house, and con- 
demned the father to the knout ; but the 
wife begged for mercy, and secured her 
husband’s safety. 

The child grew up in freedom, in the 
worship of nature, to which his poetical 
temperament responded. At a great sacri- 
fice to themselves, his parents placed him 
in the town school, where he was educated 
with many of the distinguished men of 
to-day. “One of the most vivid remem- 
brances of my childhood,” says Dr. Joly, 





“was the sublime devotion of my moth- 
er’'s love. I had entered the College of 
Toul at a time of the year when my 
school companions were all greatly in 
advance of me. They knew the first ele- 
ments of the Latin grammar sufficiently 
well to be able to translate short French 
phrases into Latin, while I, poor boy, 
hardly knew how to decline domznus or 
rosa. Nevertheless I was obliged to per- 
form each day the exercise that our pro- 
fessor gave us for the next day. The la- 
bor involved was painful and profitless, 
for besides being ignorant of the most 
simple rules of Latin syntax, | did not 
know how to look out the words in my 
French and Latin dictionary. Daily wit- 
ness of my perplexity and despair, my 
poor mother, who knew no more than I 
of the Latin language, took on herself 
the task of helping me look up the words. 
But however thorough and protracted the 
search, our success was haphazard. To- 
gether we often turned over all the leaves 
from A to Z, and considered it a wonder- 
ful chance when we found the word 
searched for. This slow process contin- 
ued ofttimes until the rustic clock struck 
three in the morning, when having found 
perhaps a dozen words, we would go to 
bed to gain that needed rest, disturbed 
with fears of the reproaches and punish- 
ments the professor would be sure to in- 
flict for my seeming negligence and stu- 
pidity. Alas! the cruel teacher was far 
from suspecting the arduous labor that 
the small results had cost us, nor did he 
dream of my mother’s devotion in trying 
to aid me in presenting an exercise less 
incomplete. 

“At last the professor threatened to 
expel me from the college as a scholar in- 
capable of keeping up with the class, but 
my generous parents imposed new priva- 
tions on themselves in order to give me 
a private instructor so as to save me from 
this mortification. I profited so well by 
the lessons of the new master that at the 
end of three months I had outstripped 
all my companions, and received the prize 
of excellence at the end of the year.” 

Having no ambition for wealth, and no 
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particular attraction to any other profes- 
sion, Nicholas Joly entered the Lycée at 
Grenoble as a tutor. Here he had leis- 
ure to prepare for his degree in letters. 
Owing to the richness in vegetation and 
minerals of all kinds about Grenoble, he 
had abundant opportunities for the study 
of natural history. He soon found him- 
self irresistibly drawn to the natural sci- 
ences, and so great was his enthusiasm 
that he inspired all his pupils with a like 
love of nature. He spent much time in 
explorations in the Alps, where he slept 
on the rocks and ate the black bread of 
the shepherds. 

During the revolution of 1830, the 
whole school organization was changed. 
Young Joly’s superior was promoted to 
Montpellier, and as his assistant, at the 
age of eighteen, he was called to his side. 
He now decided to devote himself to 
science. He had much, however, to hin- 
der his rapid progress in the attainment 
of degrees as, besides his regular classes, 
he taught grammar, rhetoric, and history 
to the candidates for the military school 
of Saint Cyr. But he had the advantage 
of being surrounded by some of the best 
scientists in France. He often took part 
at Montpellier in the discussions of Lor- 
dat, Dugés, Dunal, Lallemand, and Del- 
pech. One of the disciples of young Joly 
at Montpellier was Louis Figuier, editor 
of the scientific department of the Presse, 
and one of the most charming writers in 
popularized science. He speaks in most 
enthusiastic terms in his “ History of 
Plants” of the young professor at Mont- 
pellier, under whom he received his first 
lessons in botany. 

Nicholas Joly was not satisfied to re- 
main a simple instructor; he desired a 
wider scope for his attainments, but to 
attain this it was necessary for him to 
enter the lists and measure his powers 
with the strongest. The red color of salt 
marshes was just then under discussion 
in the scientific world. Some savants held 
that the cause of the phenomena was due 
to vegetable matter; others that it was 
due to the presence of acrustacean. The 
young teacher studied the subject care- 
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fully and presented his Thesis for his doc 
tor’s degree upon thistheme. He agreed 
with neither side, but propounded a new 
theory that the coloration was due to in- 
numerable myriads of infusorial animal- 
cule, brilliant in their vermilion enve- 
lopes. 

But at this time a single thesis for the 
degree of doctorate was not sufficient to 
attain a position in the faculties of the 
French University; the degree of “ag- 
régation” (the most difficult in the Uni- 
versity) was necessary. To prepare for 
this examination, he repaired to Paris, 
and applied himself without recreation to 
hiswork. He stood first in the examina- 
tion, and soon after was called to the 
Faculty of Toulouse, where his success 
was soon assured. 

In 1841 an amusing event occurred in 
his scientific career. Dutrochet explained 
the movements of camphor upon the 
surface of water as a new kind of elec- 
tricity ; but Professor Joly, after studying 
the subject and making his experiments 
carefully, presented the results of his ob- 
servations to the French Institute. It 
appears that the true explanation of 
Dutrochet’s wonderful errors was that 
his hands and utensils were dirty. Du- 
trochet was indeed, like many other sa- 
vants, very untidy in his person, and we 
can well imagine that this served to 
sharpen the ridicule of his brother scien- 
tists. Soon after this, by carefully con- 
ducted observations of a prawn found in 
the canal at Toulouse, Dr. Joly was able 
to settle the disputes among scientists 
upon the development and metamor- 
phosis of the decapodous crustacea. 

In 1844, in connection with Lavocat, he 
made his researches in regard to the gi- 
raffe. Isidore Geoffroy Saint Hilaire and 
others place this work among the very 
best of its kind in science. 

In the troubled times before 1848 he 
entered somewhat into politics, always 
on the liberal side, but soon returned to 
private life and gave himself wholly to 
his studies. In 1851 he spoke before 
the Faculty of Medicine at Paris in 
support of the adage, “Omne vivum eo- 
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dem alimento nutriter in ovo.” This 
brought down on him no end of clever 
caricatures, in one of which Prof. Joly 
and all the rest of the world are repre- 
sented as issuing from eggs. This thesis 
was the prelude to his work on milk, 
which was crowned by the Royal Acade- 
my of Belgium. Later, in connection 
with Lavocat, he made a study of the 
philosophic anatomy of the foot and 
hand of man, and the extremities of the 
mammifers. He refuted, by careful ex- 
periments, the opinion of Blanchard, that 
the color of the cocoon can be determined 
by the food of the silk-worm. I have seen 
at his house some of the cocoons on 
which he made hisexperiments. Over the 
question of heterogeny the whole world 


as by implication denying the existence 
of aGod. The Academy refused to en- 
tertain the question. Public opinion be- 
came the judge. Mr. Pouctet, of Rouen, 
who precipitated the discussion, found in 
Professor Joly and Musset two favorable 
interpreters, who did so much and so 
well, that the public received with favor 
their supreme ideas. 

This trinity of savants found facts quite 
contrary to Pasteur. We find them not 
long after in the amphitheater of the Med- 
ical School at Paris. And on a grand oc- 
casion Professor Joly was chosen to ad- 
dress the audience. He was invited to 
answer a speech made by Pasteur a few 
days before at the Sorbonne. Admirers and 
detractors, in breathless silence, awaited 
the appearance of Prof. Joly. With diffi- 
culty he made his way through the crowd 
to his seat. No wonder he looked pale, 
for not often is one called on to face such 
an audience. Bravos rang out on every 
side. “ Fe vous remercée,” he said, “ de ces 
applaudissements chaleureux qui s adres- 
sent, Je n’en saurats douter, non au défen- 
seur inconnu d'une cause proscrite, mats ala 
cause elle-méme qu'il vient défendre.”* For 
more than an hour he held his immense 


*“T thank you,” he said, “for this warm applause 
which is addressed, as I have no doubt, not to the un- 
known defender of a proscribed cause, but to the cause 
itself which he defends.’"—Ep. 








audience speechless. His explanation of 
his position was rare in its precision and 
clearness. 

Two thousand persons who could not 
gain admittance awaited his exit to salute 
him. The approbation was gracious and 
most opportune after all he had suffered. 
The press of Paris, too, was very compli- 
mentary. He was refused the Sorbonne 
on this occasion, but the Minister of 
Public Instruction gave him the Medical 
School. When he returned to Toulouse, 
his arrival was attended with éc/a/. The 
students from the University crowded to 
the station to show homage to their 
honored citizen. 

In 1864 he was made member of the 


| Legion of Honor, and not long after, 
was aroused. The church denounced it | 


corresponding member of the French 
Institute. As a professor of Zoology in 
the Faculty of Sciences at Toulouse, he 
was in the front rank; as a lecturer and 
teacher, always simple, clear, logical, go- 
ing right to the point. His elocution 
was charming, his voice sonorous. 

He is an accomplished linguist, under- 
standing German, English, Spanish, and 
Sanskrit, and has written a German gram- 
mar, in which he propounds a new law, 
reducing to a single principle all the 
rules of German syntax. He speaks Ital- 
ian so well, and looks so much like Gari- 
baldi, that once in Switzerland he was 
taken for the great soldier. 

On March 25th, 1871, the troubles 
which had just bathed Paris in blood,found 
a fatal echo at Toulouse. The Commune 
was proclaimed. M. de Kératry, who 
had been named Prefect of the Haute- 
Garonne by the Government of Ver- 
sailles, found himself obliged to dis- 
pute his office with M. Duportal, who 
then occupied the post. Cannon charged 
with grape-shot were directed according 
to the orders of Kératry against the Hotel 
de Ville (City Hall), where the rebels had 
taken their position and fortified all the 
outlets. Already the first two warnings 
had been given by the new Prefect. The 
first President, de Saint-Gresse, accom- 
panied by many members of the court of 
appeals, had not succeeded in their at- 





tempts at conciliation with M. de Kératry 
and departed from him, sorrowful and 
discouraged. The third warning was im- 
minent and without doubt blood was 
soon to flow, when Professor Joly, im- 
pelled by his ardent desire to prevent 
violence, calmly advanced, amid the guns 
and cannon about to make their voices 
heard, and begged the Prefect to delay a 
few moments the execution of orders 
that would involve so much misery. 
After an earnest and prolonged interview, 
in which Professor Joly touched every 
chord in the human heart, it was agreed 
that the troops surrounding the square of 
the Capitol and adjacent streets should 
retire first of all, and that the protection 
of the Town Hall and the public peace 
should be committed partly to the Na- 
tional Guards, and partly to the partisans 
of the Commune. But no one supposed 
that the rebels could be easily persuaded 
to accept such pacific measures. How- 
ever, Professor Joly, alone and unarmed, 
courageously assumed the responsibility 
of conveying the message of peace and 
conciliation. But hardly had he entered 
the door of the Capitol, when numerous 
menacing bayonets were pointed at his 
breast. He was at once lifted from his 
feet and carried by the mob into the 
chamber which he had occupied as Ad- 
jutant of the Mayor, after the revolution 
of 1848. Impressed with the gravity of 
the occasion, he exhorted the revolu- 
tionists with such wisdom, earnestness, 
firmness, and evident emotion, that he 
had the happiness to see the mob com- 
pletely swayed by his feelings, and ap- 
peased by his words. Men a few moments 
before blind and furious with passion, 
were now controlled by reason, became 
sympathetic and respectful, and were 
convinced by calm arguments that there 
was a better way than violence to attain 
the end they proposed. 

In his study of the exact sciences, and 
the inexorable laws of Nature, he saw 
there was no room for a special Provi- 
dence. On several occasions he thus ex- 
pressed himself, and was more than once 
arraigned before the Cardinal for heresy, 
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and but for the growing liberality of 
France would have lost his position in 
society as well as in the Faculty. While 
we were spending several months in the 
Couvent de la Sagesse, in Toulouse, Pro-' 
fessor Joly and other savants often called 
upon us. We usually received them in 
the garden, where, surrounded by stately 
forest trees, fountains, and flowers, we 
discussed many social problems. Return- 
ing these visits, we found our philosopher 
in a modest two-story house, rich in rare 
books, autographs, pictures, and memen- 
toes of appreciative friends. The great 
flood in Toulouse, some ten years ago, 
occasioned by the sudden melting of 
heavy snows in the Pyrenees, washed 
away part of his house and many of his 
valuable collections. The garden, in which 
he labors with his own hands a few hours 
each day, shows the naturalist in his love 
of minerals, birds, and flowers. It was in 
this lovely garden we were invited to cele- 
brate his seventieth birthday. The com- 
pany was composed entirely of ladies, 
chiefly his own daughters and grand- 
daughters. It was a lovely day in July; a 
delicious breakfast was tastefully spread 
in the summer-house. The guests came 
laden with flowers, which were gracefully 
presented to our host, who seemed as 
jovial and radiant as if he were celebrating 
his seventeenth anniversary. Aside from 
an old and faithful servant he has no one 
at home to share the solitude of declin- 
ing years, save a blind dog and cat, to 
which unfortunate quadrupeds he is 
fondly attached; closely observing all 
peculiar manifestations occasioned by 
the deprivation of one sense, he has much 
pleasure in their companionship. 

His freshness and earnestness in the 
studies he has pursued with unflagging 
interest through a long life, proves that 
the scientist and the scholar may enjoy a 
perennial youth; that there is no old age 
for those who think. 

Having presented him with a copy of 
the “History of Woman Suffrage,” he 
became deeply interested in the question, 
and wrote a most complimentary review 
of the work in three different numbers of 
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one of the city journals, stoutly defending 
the rights of French women to higher 
consideration than that conceded by the 
statute laws comprised in the code of 
Napoleon. As one of the champions of 


the new movement in France, Professor 
]-’y will prove of inestimable value. 
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In looking back to my visit in France, 
I shall always feel that one of my chief 
pleasures was making the acquaintance 
of this distinguished scholar and polished 
gentleman. 





ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


Lonpvon, Octoder, 1883. 
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ANCIENT SANDSTONE. 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISCOVERY. 


1882 a discovery was made in the 

quarry yard of the Nevada State 
Prison at Carson which awakened the in- 
terest of the scientific world, especially 
those engaged in archeological research. 
The removal of certain strata by the 
quarrymen exposed to view several 
groups or series of tracks evidently be- 
longing to large animals, such as the ele- 
phant, horse, deer, and also to some kind 
of bird, and among them were prints 
which suggested the possibility of their 
having been made by man, although their 
great size involved the necessity of im- 
puting to the ancient man, who might 
have strode across the sandy beach of 
what was in his time an extensive lake or 
the bank of a large river, a form of gigan- 
tic size. These enduring impressions 
have been examined by several gentlemen 
of eminence in science, among them Prof. 
Joseph Le Conte, Dr. H. W. Hackers, 
Messrs. C. D. Gibbes, J. R. Scupham and 
others of the California Academy of 
Science, who visited the prison and pre- 
pared carefully written papers descriptive 
of their characteristics. From an ac- 
count which was published in the Mzning 
and Scientific Press we obtain the follow- 
ing interesting particulars: 

The Nevada State Prison is situated on 
the plains of Carson, three or four miles 
from the Sierras. The main building has 
been placed at the base of a low rounded 
hill, sloping to the plain on all sides ex- 
cept to the south, where it abuts against 
a neighboring ridge of much older rocks. 
The hill consists of regular strata, nearly 


| level to the eye, but really dipping 2° or 
| 3° to the west, and it is evidently a rem- 
| nant left by erosion, of a much more ex- 
tensive deposit. It has been cut into on 
one side (the northern) down to the level 
of the plain, in such wise as to forma 
nearly level quadrangle about 100 yards 
square, surrounded on three sides by ver- 
tical cliffs, 10 to 30 feet high, on which 
the nearly level strata are well exposed. 
(See illustrations, 1, 2, 3, 4.) In front is 
placed the prison building, forming the 
fourth side of the quadrangle, and the 
cleared space forms its yard. The stone 
thus removed has been used in the con- 
struction of the prison and other public 
buildings of Carson. 

The strata exposed in this quarry, says 
Prof. Le Conte, consists of heavy-bedded 
grayish and creamy sandstones, separated 
by thin layers of shale. The sandstones, 
in many places, especially in the eastern 
cliff, are strongly affected with cross 
lamination, indicating deposit by rapid, 
shifting, overloaded currents—in other 
words, rzver flood deposits. We have here 
therefore probably the mouth of an an- 
cient stream. The stone has been re- 
moved down to an even shale stratum, 
or rather to two shale strata, about two 
feet apart, which form the floor of the 
prison yard. These shale strata are the 
track-layers. The upper track-layer forms 
the floor of the upper or eastern part of the 
yard; then there is a drop of about two 
feet to the lower track-layer, which forms 
the floor of the rest of the yard. The 
whole area thus cleared is literally covered 
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with tracks of many species of birds and 
mammals. The area had been cleared, and 
the tracks exposed and trampled over by 
men and horses for 8 or 10 years, without 
attracting any special attention. Their | 
importance was first recognized by the in- 
telligent warden, Major Garrard. To the | 
stony hardness of the strata alone, do we 
owe the fact that they have been pre- | 
served at all. 
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wind and water from the Sierra. This 
point was chosen with a view to utilizing 
the labor of the convicts in quarrying 
stone for building purposes. Asa result 
of this quarrying, the stone has been re- 
moved from an area of about one and 
three-quarters acres, and to a depth vary- 
ing from 15 to 32 feet, showing the hill 
to be composed of layers of sandstone al- 


| ternating with seams of clay. 
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Fig. 1.—Mam™otn 


Without going into the details which 
have been developed concerning these 
tracks, we quote a few extracts from the 
papers read before the academy, and 
which will be sufficient to place the reader 
in possession of the essential facts of the 
matter. Dr. Harkness says: 

“The prison was built about 20 years 
since, on the extreme point of a hill 
having an elevation of about 60 feet. 
This hill is formed of sandstone which 
had its origin in the detritus brought by 





AND OTHER TRACKS. 


“Tt was known that animal remains had 
been discovered in the quarry, but no 
special attention seems to have been 
called to the fact until the appointment 
of the present warden, Wm. Garrard, by 
whose intelligent energy a systematic ef- 
fort has been made to collect and preserve 
these fossils. And not only this, he, to- 
gether with Mr. Hanks, the sheriff of 
Storey County, determined to have the 
situation carefully examined, and to this 
end they opened correspondence with the 
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curator of the San Francisco Geological 


Museum, Mr. C. D. Gibbes. At one of the 
meetings of the California Academy, Mr. 
Gibbes read the correspondence, which so 
impressed the members that it was deter- 
mined at once to make a systematic ex- 
amination of the relics. The formation, 
to which allusion has been made, is called 
by Clarence King in his geological survey 
of the fortieth parallel, the ‘ Lower Qua- 
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points of this prehistoric lake, which 
spread its waters in the pliocene age, and 
which Mr. King has called Lake Lahon- 
tan. 

“Tt also gives evidence of having been 
at one time the shore of some lake, or 
perhaps pond, local and isolated, as its 
level was above that of Lake Lahontan. 
Presumably we stand on the shore of 
this ancient pond or lake, and as we 
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Fig. 2.—Suprosep Human Foort-prints. Series No. 1. 


ternary.’ Referring to this region, he 
says it is composed of sandstones and 
clays worn down from the adjacent high 
mountains and deposited in the water 


and on the shores of a lake of many hun- | 
dred miles in area, that at one time ex- | 


tended along the eastern base of the 
Sierras and to Central Nevada, and hav- 
ing an elevation of 4,388 feet above the 
sea level. Pyramid, Winnemucca, and 
Walker Lakes, and the sinks of the Car- 


son and Humbuldt are now the lower | 


look about us we see the foot-prints 
of a variety of animals, among which we 
recognize those of the mammoth, the 
deer, the wolf, of many birds, of a horse, 
and most important of all, the imprints 


of the sandaled foot of man. There 
|are six series of the tracks of man 
| (?) each being represented by a number 
|of foot-prints (from 8 to 17), in regular 
order, and each showing more or less 
| plainly the imprint of a sandal. Besides 
this, in one of the series the form of the 
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sandal differs markedly from the others. 
The first of these series which we ex- 
amined is to be seen emerging, as it were, 





from the eastern side of the yard, where | 


the cliff is 15 feet in height above the 
tracks. This series consists of 12 tracks, 
to which number four were subsequently 
added by tunneling intothe rock. These 
tracks were evidently made in a layer of 


sediment of perhaps two inches in depth, | 
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big 
for below this layer we find the compact 
sandstone. 
had been raised by the pressure of the 
foot into a ridge which entirely surround- 
ed it. Each of the imprints furnishes us 
with evidence, as we believe, that the feet 
of the one making the tracks was pro- 
tected by sandals. In no single impres- 
sion do we find conclusive evidence of 
this fact, but when we study them as a 
whole we find that which is wanting in 
one is furnished by others which follow. 
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In each instance the mud | 
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| “In nearly all the toe portion is well 

shown, it being as smooth as the work of 
_ a mason, for the distance of two or three 

inches. Backward from the toe we gen- 
| erally find the imprint of the outer por- 
| tion of the bottom of it. When studied 
as awhole we can determine with a good 
deal of exactness the actual length and 
breadth of the sandal, which we find tobe 
18 ¥inches in length,eight inches at the ball 





ROUPS OF TRACKS, 


of the foot, while the heel is six inches in 
breadth. In its outline the impression 
follows clearly the shape of the human 
foot. From the great toe outward there 
is a really graceful curve, which draws in 
toward the heel; while from the great toe 
inward the line is drawn toward the in- 
step and thence in an outward curve to 
the heel. In one series this curve is 
deeper, showing a slightly different form 
of sandal. The average length of the 
stride is two feet three inches. The dis- 
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tance between the feet or the straddle is 
18 inches, as measured from the center 
of the sandal of one foot to the center of 
the corresponding one. 

“As before stated, these mammoth foot- 
prints were of an average depth of five 
inches, and had been made in a layer 
of sediment which is now so firmly con- 


solidated as to retain a tolerably distinct | 


external outline of the foot of the animal, 





Fig. 
but owing to the irregular formation of 
the calcareous deposit referred to, no dis- 
tinct imprint of the bottom of the foot 
can be traced.” 

In the prison yard at Carson besides 
the above-described tracks, those of birds 
are found in abundance. Most of these 
tracks show but three toes; in some in- 
stances, however, there are distinct im- 
pressions of four. The extreme length 
of the longest toe in any one of these 
bird tracks is five inches, and the stride 








measures a little more than two feet. 
Several very distinct tracks of a deer are 
to be seen, as well as those of a horse, 
the imprint of which is the same as that 
of the horse of to-day. Still other tracks, 
resembling those of a wolf, may be traced 
for 20 feet or more, when they also are 
lost in the cliff; and near the western 
limit of the quarry there are indications of 
a large animal having wallowed in the mud. 





4-—OruerR Foot-prints HumMan? 


From Mr. C. D. Gibbes’ paper we derive 
the following notes of interest: “ Besides 
the tracks above mentioned, there are 
numerous others of wading birds, some 
having but three toes. Length of middle 
toe from heel, five inches. The transverse 
diameter of the expanse of the foot, from 
the extremity of the inner toe, to that of 
the outer one, seven and a half inches. 
Step 23 to 24 inches. Another track has 
a rudimentary toe one and a half inches 
long, middle toe five and a half inches 
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long, the expanse of the foot eight and a 
half inches. Step about the same. A 
round track, five inches in diameter, made 
apparently by some animal of the feline 
species, is seen going south, and across 
the human tracks. They are 16 in number. 
There are also three or four small tracks, 
made by a wolf or some such animal, 
and a few deer tracks. All of the above- 
mentioned tracks are found on the first or 
upper floor, at the east side of the quarry ; 
and many of them are shown in diagram 
No. I. 

“ Series No. 2 consists of 13 human foot- 
prints, 21 inches long and seven inches 
wide, going in a southwesterly direction 
until lost in the sandstone bluff at the 
south wall, which is 22 feet high at this 
point. This man had a very peculiar 
shaped foot, and may be said to have 
toed the mark, he walked as straight as a 
surveyor running a line. The quarry is 
now being worked at this bluff, and more 
foot-prints will probably be found. There 
are several other groups of tracks which 
have a resemblance to those which might 
be made by a sandaled or moccasined foot 
in a yielding stratum of drift. Of the 
large round tracks there is no doubt that 
they were made by an elephant, since a 
fossil jaw of one has been found, and 
fossil teeth of the horse have also been 
found.” 

Prof. Le Conte differs from Mr. Gibbes 
in opinion, thinking that the supposed 
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human tracks are not sufficiently defined to 
warrant the inference that they were made 
by man—he says: “ The one strong argue 
ment for the bi-pedal theory isthe apparent 
singleness of the tracks and the absence of 
the toe marks, while the one strong argu- 
ment forthe quadrupedal theory is the wide 
space between the right and left series of 
tracks. To this may perhaps be added 
also the size and shape. It seems to me 
that inductive caution requires that the 
judicious mind should hold itself in sus- 
pense awaiting more evidence. Mean- 
while, however, my own mind inclines 
strongly to the latter theory. Since writ- 
ing the above I find that Prof. Cope, in 
American Naturalist, vol. 16, p. 195, and 
Prof. Marsh, in a letter to me, regard the 
strata of Carson Quarry as belonging to 
the EZguus Beds. The age of these beds is 
still doubtful, some regarding them as up- 
per Pliocene, others as early Quaternary. 
They are uppermost Pliocene. The Car- 
son strata, therefore, are possibly deposits 
from King’s Lake Shoshone, and not 
Lake Lahontan. From deposits of this 
age three species of gigantic ground 
sloths are known, viz.: Two species of 
Morotherium and one species of A/ylodon. 
It is notat all improbable, as suggested by 
Marsh in his letter, that the supposed 
human tracks were made by one of these. 
The size, the stride, the curve, and the 
straddle all agree with this supposition.” 
EDITOR. 


THE TRANCE A SUBJECTIVE PHENOMENON. 


LD-TIME mesmerists claimed that 
they directly produced certain phe- 
nomena by means of some mysterious 


efflux of their own persons, a magnetic | 


fluid or some other invisible vital force 
generated within themselves. Modern 
psychologists seek another solution of 
the problem. Facts are admitted, but 
theories explanatory of them are various 


and conflicting. No intelligent and can- | 
did observer denies the fact of the som- | 


nambulistic sleep or trance, any more 
than he does that of ordinary slumber. 


The waking trance, the acted dream, is 
also a fact, as patent as any hallucination 
of the intoxicated or insane person. 
There is no more reason or sense in the 
charge of collusion in the former case 
than in the latter. If the grotesque ac- 
tions of the entranced are but the fruits 
of “shamming,” then the delusions of 


| the inebriate may be deliberate attempts 


to impose upon spectators. 

Assuming the genuineness of the phe- 
nomena, we argue that the cause lies in 
the individual who manifests them. Cir- 
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cumstances, like a panic, may be the oc- | quaintances as a successful experimenter 
casion to develop the latent conditions | in hypnotism. He was introduced to the 
into activity, but the originating cause is | strangers present. Among them was a 
in the natural temperament of the indi- | lady who, a few moments after introduc- 
vidual. Religious ecstasy has developed | tion, and while at some distance from 
the trance and so has continued fasting. | him, fell into a trance. No ordinary ap- 
Any sudden and enrapturing emotion pliances could restore consciousness and 
does the same. A man of penetrating Mr. S. was called. He was wholly inno- 
personality and commanding will may at | cent of any design in, or of any knowl- 
once take captive such a consenting soul, , edge, even, of the matter. However, he 
by securing its attention now by a swift, | complied with the request of her friends, 
abrupt, and resistless assault that leaves | spoke to the stranger and bade her wake. 
no time to question or to repel his power; She did so immediately. Naturally 
or, at another time, by slow and seduc- | enough there were some questions put 
tive approaches that disarm by succes- | on his part, and in answer to them the 
sive indirections and insinuations and lady cleared up the mystery by saying, 
that bind a willing will in silken fetters “Mr. S., my friends have told me of 
that are as strong as steel. Whether by your wonderful power; that you have 
the introduction of human speech and _ been able to make people sleep, by simply 
manipulations, or by the excitation of | looking at them. I caught your eye just 
hysterical conditions through outward now and at once became unconscious.” 
circumstances of fear or joy, the trance | Her sleep was clearly a subjective phe- 
state must be, primarily, a subjective nomenon. Mr. S. had no more to do 
phenomenon. There is no need of cloth- | with it than the man inthe moon. The 
ing oneself with the air of mystery— | cause lay in herself. She believed her 
says Dr. Newberry, President of the New | friends, and in the alleged power of Mr.S. 
York Academy of Sciences—as though | “ As a man thinketh so is he,” the Bible 
the operator originated the conditions | says. Thus a mental impression pro- 
and was therefore a man of marvelous’| duces physical results. A medical mis- 
personality. School-boys have performed | sionary from the East, now a New York 
substantially the same experiments among | pastor, also gives a similar instance where 
themselves as those which men of sci- | the trance-state was really self-induced, 
ence are studying. Itinerant showmen | though his suggestion or promise of an 
of less than average education, and not | electric shock was a preliminary step. 
of more than ordinary intelligence, by | The cause was the sensitive and respon- 
years of practice have acquired an assur- | sive condition of the individual. In that 
ance which commands belief and creates | condition the origin of the phenomenon 
confidence. Their reputation prepares | is found. Various circumstances may in- 
the way for success, but no power of | duce the trance where this condition of 
theirs can change the congenital nature | receptivity exists. 
of the subjects presented for them to ex- | But, it may be asked, “ Why is the 
periment with. Some are foreordained | trance a comparatively infrequent phe- 
to trance, and some will probably remain | nomenon if so many are likely at any 
recalcitrant forever. | time to enter into such astate?” Simply 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, of London, gave |from lack of exciting agencies. Not 
the writer several instances confirmatory | every strong wil! has learned the art of 
of this view, in the course of an hour’s | persuasion. A man may have a vigorous 
interview at his residence last July. Not body and a masterful will in overcoming 


long ago, at a social gathering in that ordinary obstacles, yet be destitute of 


neighborhood, a_ well-known vocalist | that subtle influence of character called 
was present, Mr. S., who had become | “magnetism,” which sets in operation in 


somewhat widely known among his ac- | others certain causes or conditions which 
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man surely did not create, but which he 
may utilize and control. 

“ But may not the electrical conditions 
of certain persons explain the changes 
which are wrought, in some instances ?” 
Some men, doubtless, are highly charged 
with electricity. The sensations they 
awaken in persons they touch can not be 
ascribed to mere imagination. Curative 
effects may be admitted, and yet these psy- 
chical facts remain unimpeached which 
we have cited in reference to the origin 
of the trance. The process is of a higher 
and more delicate character than that of 
frictional or animal electricity. 

“Can any guide be given as to who are 
most likely to be operators, and who 
good subjects?” Nothing yet has been 
found that is trustworthy. Exceptions to 
al! rules are very numerous. The light- 
haired and blue-eyed are supposed to be 
most impressible, the young rather than 
the mature, the female rather than the 
male; while the vigorous and dark-haired 
are supposed to be better fitted to control. 





These suppositions are sometimes con- 
tradicted in every particular. Nor can 
we say what proportion of a given num- 
ber of persons are likely to be influenced. 
There are more persons who could in- 
duce this state if they chose to than is 
supposed. That is all we affirm. 

What is its chief use? It is beneficial 
in many nervous diseases, and has in 
many cases taken the place of chloroform 
in surgery. Dr. Carpenter gives instances 
where severe operations were performed 
while the patient was asleep. Before the 
discovery of ether it was continually in 
use as an anesthetic. The writer has 
repeatedly aided in operations where this 
“beneficent influence ’’—as the President 
of the New York Academy of Sciences 
properly calls it—was the only anodyne. 
That it may be perverted is apparent, 
but this is an additional reason for the 
serious study of the subject, and for di- 
vesting its phenomena of mystery, de- 
ception, and fraud. 

DR. E. P. THWING. 





MONSIGNOR T. J. CAPEL, D.D. 


MONG the many foreigners of dis- 
tinction who have visited the United 
States this year, is the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
J. Capel, or as he is entitled in the lan- 
guage of the Church to which he belongs, 
Monsignor Capel, which signifies that his 
position is an elevated one in the priest- 
hood and allied in privilege to the nobil- 
ity of European society. 

As appears in the engraving, he has a 
good share of vital stamina, a strong 
frame supplemented by an excellent func- 
tional condition, in most respects. He 





tellectual powers. We might term him 
an intellectual athlete, so little does he 
fear to defend a cause he has once es- 
poused, publicly or privately. As an ob- 
server and thinker, he is broad-viewed, 
with readiness of impression and prompt 
judgment. His mind is of the type that 
absorbs information as the sponge ab- 
sorbs water, and takes in material of all 
sorts, storing it away for use on occa- 
sion. He is a superior reasoner, not 
perhaps in the close special sense of the 


| metaphysical critic, although he is by no 


possesses a large brain, the development | means wanting in tact and art, but in the 


of which is strong in the basilar region, 
indicating that close co-ordination with 
the organs of the physical nature, which 
is conducive to firm health and longevity. 
The breadth of the head shows the man 
of force and action, of ability to carry 
his plans into practical operation. He 
is a courageous man, stimulated by op- 
position to the fullest exercise of his in- 


scientific sense, the @ fostertorZ manner. 
He would have made a name in some 


| department of physical science, especially 
that which relates to nature in her larger 
; constructions: like geology or astronomy. 


The expression of the eye shows men- 
tal sprightliness and keenness of appre- 
hension, while it also indicates readiness 
in the use of language. We would say 
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that he is a clear, smooth, persuasive 
speaker, not exuberant and rich in the 
use of words like Mr. Beecher, but select, 


neat, nice; the suaveter in modo winning | 


attention and influencing the judgment. 
Monsignor Capel is of Irish parentage, 


He was educated for the Roman Catholic 
Church, and ordained to the priesthood 
by Cardinal Wiseman. An early leaning 


toward teaching was encouraged by a| 
connection with the school-work of his | 


| of Monsignor, in 1868, and 
but born in England, October 28, 1836. | 


marked impression by his preaching, his 
adroitness as a defender of the tenets of 
his Church, and by his success in making 
conversions. Pope Pius IX. appointed 
him Private Chamberlain, with the title 
Domestic 
Prelate in 1873. In the following year 
he was unanimously appointed Rector of 
the College of Higher Studies, of Ken- 
sington; an institution owing its exist- 
ence to the energy of Monsignor Capel. 
But in his zeal and confidence he had in- 


Monsicnor T. J. Carer, D.D. 


Church, and in 1864 he was appointed 
Vice-Principal of St. Mary’s Normal Col- 
lege, at Hammersmith, which institution, 
however, he had done most toward or- 
ganizing. He threw himself into this 


work with great energy, prompted large- | 
ly, it is said, with the motive to found a | 
Roman Catholic University in England, | 
| published by Lord Beaconsfield, the char- 


but was at length compelled to withdraw 
from the College by failure of health. 
Going to Pau, in the South of France, 
he found restoration, and some exercise 
in his professional character as a priest. 
Returning to London, he soon made a 


curred heavy financial obligations, which 
embarrassed him so much at last, that he 
was compelled to apply to the Bank- 
ruptcy Court for relief. 

As a writer he is known for a few pub- 
lications only, chief among which is a 
Reply to Mr. Gladstone’s Political Ex- 


postulation. In the novel of “Lothair,” 
acter drawn of Catesby, the polished and 
fascinating priest, is imputed to Dr. Capel 
by general consent. This is not his first 
visit to this country, as he came sixteen 
years ago. 
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GRANDMOTHERS. 


LESSED is the household at whose 

fireside a saintly grandmother is en- 
shrined! Her benign influence pervades 
the whole family circle. The children 
are taught reverence for old age, and, 
learning to anticipate grandmother's 
wants, and to minister to them with ten- 
der thoughtfulness, they carry this impor- 
tant lesson of service, and consideration 
for others, beyond the fireside. The lit- 
tle ones know instinctively that they can 
pour their childish griefs into grand- 
mother’s ear, sure of sympathy and wise 
counsel. Not unfrequently does she have 
opportunity in some crisis to say the 
word which shall determine the future of 
a young life. 

There are grandmothers,—alas, that it 
is so!—who are not pleasant household 
inmates. Querulous, selfish, and exact- 
ing, they have lived only for the world 
or themselves, and now life has turned to 
dust and ashes in their nerveless grasp. 
They sowed thistles in youth, and expect 
in old age to reap figs. They neglected 
to store up sunshine, and now grumble 
that they are compelled to sit in dark- 
ness. I will not speak further of them. 
I am filled with compassion as I look 
into their care-worn, frown-furrowed faces. 
Had they put away self and lived for 
others, seeking ever the things which are 
above, they would not have been left 
desolate in old age. Instead, they would 
have realized with a smile of triumph, 
that “at evening time it shall be light.” 

There arises before my mental vision 
a picture which has often delighted my 
eyes, that of a bright young girl reading 
to her aged grandmother. The child was 
restless, and was spoken of as hard to 
govern, yet she would sit and read by the 
hour from the Bible, from devotional 
books, or from magazines, oftentimes the 
subject matter being such as could have 
little interest to her; yet she read gladly, 
because grandmother’s old eyes could 
scarcely distinguish a word of the coarsest 
print. The discipline of this self-imposed 








task, the words of kindly instruction or 
admonition, the reminiscences from the 
lips of the gentle, sweet-voiced old saint, 
could but influence for good the maturer 
years of the child at her knee. 

Grandma L——’s hands are too feeble to 
knit, and she sits silently waiting and 
watching, listening, I can but think, for 
the messenger which shall come some 
day, and summon her to join the husband 
who for fifty years walked with her upon 
the earth. She has brought up a family 
of ten children; has lived to see them 
all settled in life, honored and respected, 
two of her sons being in the ministry. 
Her children “rise up and call her bless- 
ed.” There is generous strife among 
them as to which shall have the pleasure 
of ministering to her declining years, and 
never was an aged mother more cher- 
ished and honored. Her earthly reward 
is in this, but what shall be her crown 
hereafter? She sometimes wonders why 
she is left when her “ work is done,” but 
although she knows it not, every day 
among us is a sermon and a blessing. 

Another aged lady whom I knew well, 
was left without money or family friends. 
One by one those nearest and dearest to 
her had been released from earth. In 
the days of her prosperity she had been 
an angel of mercy to the poor, the sick, 
and the sorrowing; widely known and as 
widely loved. In her reverses and weak- 
ness, she was not forgotten or neglect- 
ed. Twenty homes were open to her, and 
she was supplied with all the comforts 
heart could wish. Our Lord called her 
one day to the place He had prepared for 
her. Tender love smoothed her dying 
pillow, and she was missed and mourned 
universally. In the chancel of the church 
she loved most, “for a memorial of her,” 
has been placed, by voluntary offerings, a 
richly wrought stained window. Its ar- 
tistic design and harmonious coloring 
fitly keep in remembrance dear Grandma 
E., the influence of whose holy life will 
be felt for generations. 
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Adversity, care, and ill-health only 
served to brighten the faith of Grandma 
J On the day before her death, she 
expressed her trust in Him who doeth 
ali things well in the following lines, 
penned very legibly. Her daughter re- 
peated them to me, and at my request 
prepared a written copy: 

“T will say of the Lord, He is my ref- 
uge, and my God in whom will I trust.” 





“Oh! Thou who in my darkest hour 
From deep despair my soul hast won, 
As turns the pale and drooping flower 
For life and vigor to the sun : 

So turns my weary soul to Thee, 

My faithful and unerring guide ; 

Oh ! let me to my refuge flee, 

And in His shadow safe abide. 

The storms of life are gathering near, 
And night is chasing back the day, 

If Thou art mine, why should I fear? 
Thou art the life, the truth, the way. 
The rosy light of life has waned, 

As sunlight from the southern seas ; 
The chain is broke, the chalice drained, 
And nothing left me but the lees, 

I murmur not, I know that Thou 

In righteousness hast worked Thy will : 
Beneath Thy chastening hand I bow, 
And trust Thee as my refuge still.” 





After a long absence, Grandma C , 


a dear old saint, feeble and trembling in | 


body, but strong as a Samson in the faith, 
was privileged to come into our mission- 
ary meeting.’ “Privileged!” That was 
the word she used; but we, especially a 
few of us who lingered after the exercises 
were over, and drew her into conversa- 
tion, felt her company the greater priv- 
ilege. She said: “I used to talk and feel 
that God was /eading me wherever I 
went, as He would lead a little child, 
now these later years, He takes me in His 
arms and carries me. He lifts me ten- 
derly over the hard places, relieves me 
of all my burdens. He has borne me 
through trials worse than death, and I 
ask myself why He should be so kind 
to me. I feel myself to be dust and 
ashes in His sight. I want to tell you of 
a dream I had the other night. Of course 
it was only a dream, but I have thought 
about it so much. I thought I was stand- 
ing by an old log-house. The walls were 
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crumbling to decay. At first sight there 
was nothing attractive in it. But I came 
closer, and right in the center was a great 
bed of lilies, a bed five or six feet square. 


| I could smell them, and oh! how fragrant 


they were, and how beautiful! They 
were not only white, but a pure crystalline 
white, unlike those grown in earthly gar- 
dens. I wanted to gather some, but a 
voice said no, and then I awoke. I said 
to myself, that old log-house which is 
not worth anything is this worn-out tene- 
ment of clay which is called my body, 
and that beautiful bed of lilies is the 
righteousness of Christ. I feel that this 
old body is going soon to decay. I am 
not anything myself—His glory is all. 
But oh! those beautiful lilies—the right- 
eousness of Christ—how much it has been 
tome! I think about it sometimes until 


| I am lost in wonder and praise. ‘As the 


hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee.” There is no 
hope only in Christ. I can not describe 


| to you the surety of that ‘sure founda- 


>» 


tion. 

Grandmother C is now fast near- 
ing the “silent river,” and in the Para- 
dise of God, clad in the glad garments of 
immortality, no voice will stay her hand 
from gathering the beautiful lilies, and 





| she shall be “ satisfied.” 





These are not fancy sketches, but from 
life, and the originals will be recognized 
by some of your readers. 

H. L. MANNING, 
Parra = 

THE KEy TO SuCCESS.—What a bustle 
in the busy world!—the busy world 
where one purpose seems to stir the 
energies of man, viz., that of meeting 
with success. Some among the throng 
have, in a measure, reached the goal, and 
a pardonable curiosity leads us to inquire 
about their preceding steps. So let them 
pass in review. 

Only a few will tell about extraordi- 
narily favorable chances that gained for 
them the prize prematurely or without 
exertion. But only with doubtful relish 
do we enjoy those good things that fall 
to our lot without due labor. 
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With a fair conscience of our own we 
would listen with disgust to the accounts 
given of those who climbed the ladder 
to worldly thrift by craft or foul means ; 
and thus acquired, is it safe to trust the 
solidity of Fortune ? 

Happily the majority of cases that 
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Motnens out of the mother heart 
Fashion a song both sweet and low— 
Always the sume dear mother art, 
Rocking the Baby to and fro— 
Always a lazy—loving crone— 
Humm’'d in a sleepy undertone. 


Down the Baby snuggles to sleep, 
Winking as long as wink he may :— 
Now with a kick he tries to keep 
The tricksy god from his eyes away— 
We wa—we wa,* long, long ago, 
The Indian mother chanted low. 
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speak of victory in the sharp chase after 
success present a worthier cye-mark for 

| emulation; for we learn that the levers 

|the honorable citizen handled in its 

pursuit were, as ever will be, the sister 
virtues: patience, probity, and pains- 
taking. SIEBERT. 


D TUNE. 


| We wa—weo wa—stcady and slow 
Rocketh the Baby to-and fro. 
Mothers too with the snowy skin 
Bye lo—hye lo—droningly sing— 
And tell of the Dustman coming in, 
Into the Baby’s cyvs to tling 
Atoms of dust to make him wink 
And into Dream-land softly sink. 


We wa-—-we wa—bye lo—bye lo— 
Dusky or white the mother that sings, 
’Tis the same old tune of the long ago, 
Calling for fold of downy wings 





Weengt she said on the Baby’s brow 
Softly struck with his wee war club— 
Astride of his nose he playeth low 
With his little fist, a rub-a-dub— 


* We wa, was the lullaby of Indian mothers. Thea 
in wa, sounded broad, is very soft and musical, 


+ Weeng, the Indian's god of sleep. 


To shut the eyes of Baby to rest— 
Hushed to sleep on the mother’s breast. 


Mothers out of the mother heart 
Fashion a song both sweet and low— 
Always the sume dear mother art— 
Rocking the Baby to and fro: 
Always a lazy—loving crone— 
Humm’d in a sleepy undertone. 


ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH, 
Patchogue, N. ¥. 


A FAMOUS GREEK WOMAN. 


ARTEMISIA, THE 


RTEMISIA, one of the most inter- 
esting of royal rulers, and the most 
famous Greck woman who ever possessed 
sovereignty, with the single exception of 
Cleopatra, was a native of Halicarnassus, 
in Asia Minor, where she was born pre- 
525 B.c. She 
was the daughter of Lygdamus the Dorian, | 
dynast or king of Caria. The moderate | 
policy of this monarch secured the prosper- | 
ity of his kingdom. While the other Greek 
colonies of Asia resisted the Persians, 


sumably about the year 


Halicarnassus and its king paid ready 


| 


obedience to Darius. The great king 


WARRIOR-QUEEN. 


was not unmindful of this favor, and he 
rewarded the prudence of Lygdamus by 
enlarging the bounds of his kingdom. 
The three neighboring islands of Cos, 
Calydna, and Nysirus were added to the 
Carian sovereignty, and the crafty Dorian 


| became one of the powerful satraps of 


the Persian empire. He allowed his peo- 
ple to enjoy their own laws and institu- 
tions; he fostered commerce and founded 
a powerful navy ; he built cities and 
reared costly and stately works of art, 
and in every respect ruled like a sovereign 
monarch, save that he paid a tribute to 
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the Persian king and furnished such con- | der at this spectacle of a woman, who at 


tingent of men and ships as the exigen- 
cies of the empire demanded. 
Prosperous and powerful, and high in 


favor as was Lygdamus with Darius, his | 


fame paled before that of Artemisia, his 
only child. Born of a Cretan woman 
and educated in the political school of 
her father, Artemisia developed at an 
early age a faculty for government that 
had no parallel in that age. All the force, 
all the energy, all the ambition, all the 
shrewd, pliant cunning and political skill 
of her brilliant Greek race seemed com- 
bined in the character of the Halicarnas- 
sian princess. To the Greek intelligence 
and adroitness she united the gravity 
and the grace of the Asiatic. Even in 
her youth she shamed the wisest gray- 
beards in her father’s council chamber, 
and when her own dark locks were silvery 
none of the other advisers of Xerxes 
spoke so wisely as she. In her schemes 
of aggrandizement no other Greek save 
Polycrates ever equaled her. As a 


builder, she well-nigh eclipsed Nebuchad- 


nezzar himself, or the royal chiefs of 
Achaemenes. And to crown all, to her 
gracc as a woman, her prudence as a legis- 
lator, her energy as a ruler, she added a 
masculine intrepidity and bravery that 
made her a gallant general in the field. 
In an age when female rulers were an 
exception, an anomaly, Greece and the 
world beheld a woman who not only sur- 
passed every other sovereign of her time 
in her capacity for governing, but who 
also rivaled Pisistratus in her patronage 
of wise men and scholars and architects, 
and who in military skill and heroism 
equaled any of the Greek heroes of her 
own or former times. 

Artemisia was ruler of Caria for more 
than thirty years, and during that time 
she made herself both feared and re- 
spected by all the surrounding monarchs. 
Wise in the council chamber and able in 
the field, she preserved the bounds of her 
own kingdom intact, while her fostering 
of letters and art made Halicarnassus, 
her capital, one of the magnificent cities 
of the world. Greece looked on in won- 





the early age of twenty-five was bereft 
of father and husband, and who, triumph- 
ing over the weakness of her sex, grasped 
the scepter with the vigor of an old war- 
rior. But there was lion’s blood in her 
veins. Her Dorian race gave to women 
a greater liberty than any of the other 
Greeks; and unhampered by the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus, this Dorian princess 
under the Asiatic skies of her native 
land, developed an independence and a 
strength that were the marvel of that 
age. 

When Xerxes made his mighty prepa- 
rations for the subversion of Greece, 
Artemisia was summoned with others to 
provide her portion of ships, men, and 
money. She was then forty-five years of 
age, and her sagacity and cunning were 
at their zenith, nor had she suffered a 
diminution of energy and of martial en- 
thusiasm. She had no desire to drag her 
country into a protracted war, and to draft 
all her fighting men into such a crusade 
was to sap her prosperous kingdom of its 
very life. Fifty war-galleys were at anchor 
in the harbor of Halicarnassus, but of 
them she armed only five for Xerxes. In 
order to remove all suspicion of being 
wanting in zeal, however, she herself 
took command of her little fleet. Xerxes 
was flattered by her adroitness, while the 
Greeks were alarmed at the thought of 
so renowned a captain fighting on the 
side of the invaders. To counteract this 
fear the Athenians offered a reward of 
ten thousand drachmas to whoever should 
take her alive. 

Among the myriads of the great king 
none showed themselves so brave in the 
ficld, none so wise in council as this war- 
rior-qucen. In the sea fight off Euboca, 
she showed herself a practical sailor, and 
her valor was so apparent that Xerxcs 
from that moment regarded her as his 
ablest captain. She strongly opposed the 
naval engagement at Salamis, for she had 
learned that the Persian fleet was far in- 
ferior in the skill of its sailors to that of 
the Greeks. Xerxes was greatly pleased 
with the wisdom of her counsel, but he 
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followed the opinion of the majority of | 
his chiefs and risked the engagement. 

In that fatal battle Artemisia dis- 
played the most extraordinary intrepid- 
ity and skill. If all the Persians had 
fought as she did, Greek independence 
must 
Xerxes, even in the rage and mortifica- 
tion of his defeat, found time to notice 
the valor of the Halicarnassian queen. 
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have found its grave that day. | 


‘All my men,” he cried, from his golden | 


throne, “have become women, and my 
women alone fight like men.” In the 
confusion of the rout Artemisia did not 
lose either her courage or her cunning. 
The efforts of the Athenians had been 
especially directed toward this remark- 
able woman, and in the pursuit the queen 
found herself followed closely by one of 
the Athenian captains. In order to es- 
cape, Artemisia had recourse to a sudden 
and extraordinary artifice. Directly be- 
fore her was one of the Persian vessels 
commanded by a Calyndrian prince, with 


whom she had once been embroiled. Ac- | 


cordingly, in order to mislead the Athen- | 
ian captain, she, without the least hesita- | 
tion, bore down upon the Calyndrian ves- | 


sel and sunk it, taking care that none of 
the crew should escape to betray her. 
Was this not truly a feminine stratagem 
in which she at once deceived a public 
enemy and gratified a private vengeance ? 
She accomplished her object. The Athen- 
ian seeing the vessel he had pursued thus 
attack a barbarian, conceived he had mis- 
taken a friendly vessel for a foe, and 
turned his attention to another object of 
assault. 

Xerxes, who witnessed this last feat of 
Artemisia’s, of course thought that it 
was a hostile ship she had sunken, and 
felt his admiration for the heroine still 
further increased. His confidence in her 
superior wisdom was such that he sum- 
moned her alone to give advice as to the 
policy of his returning at once to Susa, 
and when she counseled him to depart 
he delivered to her care his young sons 
who had accompanied him to Greece. 

Artemisia’s warrior achievements ended 





at Salamis. The remainder of her reign 
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was devoted to the internal improvement 
of her kingdom. In that corner of the 
Greek world men saw the popular fac- 


| tions so rampant in Ionia and the mother 


land, in complete subjection to a woman. 
Nothing could daunt her, and her will 
was inflexible. Her watchful eye detect- 
ed every revolutionary conspiracy before 
it was ripe, and at last men feared to plot 
against the stern old princess. When she 
had no longer to guard against revolu- 
tions, she directed her surplus energies 
to the ornamentation of her capital. 

Sailors coming in from sea saw the 
haughty city growing into tenfold greater 
beauty on its commanding eminence. 
The old queen lavished wealth and genius 
upon her royal seat. In all the Greek 
world Halicarnassus beheld no rival save 
in Athens and in Syracuse. Cymon in 
Athens and Hiero of Syracuse beheld 
themselves rivaled by a woman, whose 
history’ was as romantic as that of an 
ancient hero. 

In her latter days Artemisia relinquish- 
ed the scepter in favor of her son Pisen- 
delis, but she gave up none of the real 
power. Her strong, masculine spirit still 
clutched at sovereignty, and with all the 
executive capacity of a Catherine de 
Medici, she possessed a still greater 
power. She held it to the last, dying at 
the age of nearly eighty. Her memory 
as a queen was long revered in Caria, and 
her name was repeated a hundred years 
later in the wife of Mausolus, who built 
the costliest of monuments over the tomb 
of her dead husband. 

No other Greek woman ever showed 
the capacity for government that Arte- 
misia did. Perhaps none ever really pos- 
sessed the power. Cleopatra was a pup- 
pet in the hands of Czesarand Antony, and 
though she possessed much greater cult- 
ure, did not have one tithe of the abilities 
of the Halicarnassian queen. Olympia, 
the mother of Alexander, had no power of 
her own. 
for her husband or her son, and had none 
of the warrior courage of Artemisia. Her 
namesake, the second Artemisia, stands 
dwarfed beside the stern, reliant Amazor 


She ruled simply as a regent 
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who fought for Xerxes. The history of | of Zeus. As the graceful Parthenon was 
Greek warrior women ends with her. | to succeed the temple of the Olympian 
Women after her were to reign in the | Zeus, so Aspasia succeeded Artemisia. 


temple of Apollo, and not on the throne 


FRED. MYRON COLBY. 
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KING CETEWAYO.* 


ws this somewhat familiarly known rep- 


Cetewayo was restored to his throne in 


resentative of savage man we have a | September, 1882, on the condition of re- 
higher type of organization than is shown | maining heartily friendly to the British 
by the rank and file of his people, the | Government, and not reorganizing his 








Kine Cerewayo, 


Zulus. This South African king pro- 
duced not a little sensation a year ago 
during his stay in England, whither he 
had been taken after the collapse of his 
long contest with the British authorities, 
his submission, however, having been ob- 
tained only at the cost of much blood 
and treasure. It will be remembered that 
it was during the Zulu war that the 
“Prince Imperial” of France was killed. 


* We are indebted to Messrs. Harper & Brothers for 
the engraving used with this sketch. 


army. Under the settlement of Sir Henry 
Bulwer, Zibebu was confirmed in his po- 
sition as an independent chief, and a con- 
siderable district in Northern Zululand 
was permanently placed under his au- 
thority. Hamu, on the other hand, was 
transferred to the jurisdiction of Cete- 
wayo, who is his half-brother; and thus 
in waging war he was guilty of rebellion. 
Zibebu, too, had been fighting Cetewayo, 
who, because it was thought he did not 
wish to incur the ill-will of the English 
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by engaging in hostilities so soon after | 
his restoration, was at first worsted, | 
making comparatively feeble resistance. | 
Zibebu invaded Cetewayo’s territory and 

burnt several kraals near Ulundi, the 

chief Zulu town, and formed an alliance 

with Hamu, the forces of both being well 

armed. So bold did they become that 

Cetewayo was forced to meet them with 

full strength. 

In July it was reported that Zibebu 
had defeated Cetewayo, and had burned 
Ulundi. On the next day the first part of | 
this dispatch was confirmed, but it was | 
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stated that Cetewayo, who lost an im- 
mense number of men in this battle, had 
escaped. 

Next it was announced that he and his 
wives and many of his chiefs had been 
killed, but this was not confirmed by 
later reports, as the Zulu leader is alive 
and active. The savage king is a man of 
fine physique and impressive manner— 
The 
trait given is from life, and shows a well- 
proportioned face and head; the eyes are 
stern and cruel, but the other features 
are by no means repulsive. 


por- 


INVESTMENTS WHICH PAY. 


A VERY considerable part of the talk 
4 of the world is about investments. 
You take up a newspaper, be it secular 
or be it religious, and you do not glance 
through many of its columns before you 
come to a well-displayed article in which 
the movements on ’Change are discussed, 
and the fluctuations of stocks and bonds 
given in tables, so that they can be easily 
noted by the interested reader. You get 
into a horse-car any morning about the 
time business men are on their way down- 
town, and you will hear them talking 
about this one losing thousands, or that 
one making a lucky strike on ’Change, 
and conjectures frankly offered as to the 
rise of this security or the “tumble” of 
that. You attend an evening company, 
and if it happens that half a dozen of the | 
“solid” men who are there get into a 
corner by themselves, which they are very 
likely to do, you will notice that their talk 
gravitates toward business and the pros- 
pects of the season for “trade,” and rea- | 
sons will be promptly forthcoming for | 
the dullness in one line of goods and the | 
activity in another. 

I do not confess to much wisdom on 
the subject of finance, for I know that 
it is a very complicated matter, as the 
frequent disturbances in its center, and | 
the almost daily failure of some ee 
business house show. If men who have 





| 
| 
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grown gray in the calculating of chances 
‘und counting dollars make grave mis- 
takes gnd ruin themselves, fall from afflu- 
ence to poverty in a single day through a 
single operation, it docs not bring a blush 
to my face to say that I have not resolved 
the mysteries of financial success. Never- 
theless, I think that I have studied the 
subject of “investments” in some lights 
and from some points of view which have 
not been without practical results—and 
some of these results it is the purpose of 
this brief article to set before the reader. 

First, I would remark that shrewd 
manipulators of money will tell us that 
the best securities, the stocks and bonds 
which one can depend upon, do not, as a 
rule, pay a high rate of interest, and it is 
best for people who have money and wish 


| to invest it in something safe to avoid 
| those things which are much puffed and 


advertised, and offer high rates. Aside 


| from the financial, however, there are 


safe and permanent investments which 
one may make and which will yield a 
large return—a high percentage. 

Some of these investments every one 
can make no matter what his circum- 
stances, be he a clerk in a store or office, 
or a hand in a machine shop or on a rail- 
road, and be his wages four dollars or 
forty a week. 

For instance, he can invest the quali- 
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ties of industry and steadiness in his 
work. By being punctually in his place 
when the clock strikes and quick to set 
about his duties, he will form habits of 


order and precision which will tell upon | 
his work in time, and tell upon the | 


amount of his earnings. 
a very clever workman, but application 
and regularity will make up wonderfully 
for skill, and in the final outcome yiel 


and unsubstantial. 

Then, he can invest his leisure, be it 
an hour or a minute, in reading useful 
books, and gradually store his mind with 
information which some day or other will 
add much to his savings in the Trust 


pectedly, as in the case of the cartman 
who devoted a great deal of his spare 
time to the study of foreign languages, 


He may not be | 
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to the merchant’s desk. Many of the 
other applicants were better educated and 
“smarter” than he, but they weren’t as 
mannerly. 

Investments in the habits of drinking 
intoxicating liquor and smoking cigars 
are wasteful of time and money, and in 


the end terribly ruinous to body and 


mind. The account they show is all on 


| the debtor side, with the prospect of total 
even better pay than brilliant perform- | 
ance, especially when that is unsteady | 


| entertainments, the theater, and 


bankruptcy. 
Investments, too, made in late hours at 


in a 


| round of pleasure which may be according 


to the license of fashionable life, are like- 
ly to prove mistakes in which one will 


| lose much of the capital of health and 
| time bestowed upon them. 
Company, and that perhaps quite unex- | 


Another mode of investment which 


| will be sure to be profitable to him who 


and one day received an invitation to | 


take a very respectable place as teacher 
in a large institution. 
3ut, aside from the possible pecuniary 


makes the venture, is in using one’s op- 
portunities for purposes of self-examina- 
I read with 
much interest the speeches of the stu- 


tion and self-improvement. 


| dents who attended the last session (1882) 


result, such an investment will pay in the | 


acquirements themselves, through the 
ability they confer to mingle with cult- 
ured and learned people on an even 
footing, and thus enlarge ‘the sense of 
manhood. 

The young man, too, can invest some 
of his leisure in good, wholesome society, 
and experience great benefit from its 
effects upon his disposition and manners. 
He can invest in kindness and politeness 
at all times, at home and abroad, and 
find their returns unfailingly of benefit to 


him. The little sacrifices of personal con- | 


venience which he may sometimes be re- 


of the Institute of Phrenology, and noted 


that the statement of each one was 


| substantially that the time and money 


quired to make in order to be accommo- | 


dating, will be more than compensated 
in some way. 
good manners has been the first step to 
fortune of many men. I remember the 
case of a boy who obtained a clerkship 
in a rich merchant’s store, over a hun- 
dred applicants, simply because when 
called into the counting-room he gently 
closed the door and then stood modestly 
with cap in hand unti] he was called 


| practical 
A simple passing act of | 





spent in the course had secured him the 
richest returns, and he could not help 
being grateful for the information and 
instruction he had received. And I have 
noted in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
from time to time statements made by 
persons of character and influence to the 
effect that their study of Phrenology had 
helped them more in their life-work than 
any other thing, and its value could not 
be estimated in dollars. Inthe July Num- 
ber a correspondent relates an interview 
with agentleman who stated that through 
a comparatively slight knowledge of 
Phrenology he had become a 
“transformed man,” and it had proved 
to him “an inspiration and a guide.” 
Those investments which conduce to 
one’s upbuilding in character and nobil- 
ity of soul are certainty the best; in the 
long run they pay well, and the pay is 
not altogether of a “spiritual” sort, for 
the earnest, honest, thorough-going man 
is needed by the world of business as 
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much as by the world of morals, and his 
services will always be in demand and 
obtain substantial remuneration. 

Let it not be supposed that because I 
have used the term “man” in the fore- 
going adversions that they are limited to 


the sex that term is thought to signify. 
No, they have an equal application to 
woman, for she has become a factor in 
every department of active life, and has 
an equal interest in investments which 


pay. M. E. 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON AMATIVENESS.—NO. 3. 


Sew well of truth is not so deep, or 

its waters so difficult of access as the 
majority imagine. To desire really to 
know the truth, to prefer it to any false- 
hood, however pleasing, is a first step. 
The next is to fix the attention on some 
fundamental law or class of facts. To il- 
lustrate: Suppose I had never decided 
whether phrenology is a science. Sup- 
pose I had become possessed with an 
ardent wish to determine upon its truth. 
What would be a direct course? For 
fifty cents, for twenty-five, and even for 
ten cents, I could buy a book or pam- 
phlet that would put me on the straight 
route of investigation. It would be well 
for me to invest more, to purchase also 
larger works, especially if already some- 
what of a scientist. Yet a very little 
would place me where, by my own per- 
sonal observation, I could understanding- 
ly conclude as to the merits of this cen- 
tral science. Why do not a greater num- 
ber take this obvious way? The answer 
must be, that many are restrained by some 
fear, or they do not much care for the 
truth of the matter. 

A well-to-do friend, supposing I smoke, 
has sent me a box of Havana cigars. He 
writes me that they are unadulterated, 
and manufactured from the best tobacco. | 
Shall I smoke them? I am in good | 
health, have not the least need of medi- | 

| 
| 
| 





cine, neat in my habits, I think, of a con- 
siderate turn of mind, and not likely to 
go to excess in anything. Moreover, I 
love the fragrance of the cigar, and would 
be fond of a quiet smoke, especially in 
company with a much-respected, beloved | 
friend. How nicely they are put up and | 
labeled! How many smoke! 


Some in- | 


dulge their love of tobacco in great secre- 
cy. Again, what shall 7do? Were my lips 
formed for that purpose? That is the 
point. 

I have heard it said that tobacco con- 
tains nicotine, and that is “eminently 
poisonous.” From the publishing house 
already referred to, I can get for a small 
sum an exhaustive treatise on tobacco. 
Shall I send for it, read, ponder, observe 
for myself too, establish a sound basis, 
and try to live up to its requirements, or 
listlessly float along as it may happen? 

A similar line of thought and remark 
dawns before us in respect to intoxicat- 
ing drinks. Do they all contain alcohél, 
and is that a poison? The question up 
now is not a medical one. We are not 
discussing charity to drinkers, or how to 
save drunkards, or prohibition, or moder- 
ation, or compromise, or the eminent vir- 
tues and gifts of some not strictly tem- 
perate, or what might be justified in an 
exceptional case, or the long delays in 
the temperance cause, or the weakness of 
human nature, the greatness of the temp- 
tation to stimulate—none of these. The 
inquiry simply is, were the organs of di- 
gestion and assimilation constituted so 
as to be benefited or injured by the habit 
of imbibing alcohol ? 

‘* Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty : 


For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood.” 


Now, where are we? I am old enough 
to remember the Graham agitation. Dr. 
Sylvester Graham was a learned and able 
man. He wrote and talked radical things, 
not only about diet, but also in respect 
to the relation of the sexes. I have 
on my writing-table a circular from 
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Fowler & Wells, describing a book enti- 
tled “ The Science of a New Life.” Its 
recommendations are from high sources, 
including the name of William Lloyd Gar- 
I wish to insert three or four for 
the purposes of my own writing. 

The Rev. O. B. Frothingham says: “I 
have read with care ‘The Science of a 
New Life.’ If a million of the married 
and unmarried would do the same, they 
would learn many things of deepest im- 
port to their welfare. Not that I am 
prepared to give it my unqualified praise ; 
but the substance of the book is excel- 
lent, its purpose high, its counsel noble, 
its spirit earnest, humane, and pure. I 
trust it will have a very wide circulation.” 

The late Judge J. W. Edmonds said: 
“T have read the work,‘ The Science «f 
a New Life,’ by Dr. John Cowan, and I 
ought not to withhold from you the ex- 
pression of my approbation of it. I would 
have given a good deal for the knowledge 
it contains in my boy days—some sixty 
years ago—-and I rejoice greatly that it 
has at length been put in a form accessi- 
ble to all.” 

Mr. F. E. Abbott, editor of the Jnvdex, 
writes: “ Dr. John Cowan’s ‘Science of a 
New Life’ is a work devoted to all that 
relates to marriage, and written in astyle 
and spirit that command our unqualified 
approbation. It is plain, direct, and prac- 
tical, yet permeated with so deep a rev- 
erence for the marriage relation, and so 
utter an abhorrence of what we are 
ashamed to call fashionable abominations, 
that pruriency will be rebuked, and the 
love of purity heightened by its perusal. 
There can be no question that physiolog- 
ical knowledge of this character is sorely 
needed by thousands and thousands of 
people, whose innocent offspring must 
pay the penalty of their parents’ ignorance 
or vice. To those who would put a really 
unexceptionable book on these subjects 
in the hands of young persons approach- 
ing maturity, we can conscientiously rec- 
ommend this as one that will enlighten 
without debasing.” 

In each notice there is some new idea. 
Carlyle says: “The most interesting 


rison. 
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thing in a newspaper is the advertise- 
ments.” Let that be a comfort to us. 
Among other things, we have here be- 
fore us an example of the freedom of style 
with which subjects once beyond remark 
are openly commented upon by the best 
of men and women. Let that encourage 
us. 

If we could follow in the circulation of 
the able books commended, what should 
we hear? The attractiveness of the gen- 
eral subject, the interesting treatment of 
many points would be admitted. There 
would be ready concession to not a few 
important statements. But we should 
find, particularly if we are “ mind read- 
ers,” a widespread demurrer. One posi- 
tion, to many, would seem over-strict. 
It would appear gloomy, offensive. “Why 
do we have such propensities, if they are 
no more to be gratified? The virtue, if 
you call it so, is impossible. It were not 
desirable, if possible. What is the induce- 
ment to form a matrimonial alliance and 
live mainly like a Shaker after all?” 

I would remind my thoughtful reader 
that in this case, as in others, the matter 
must have its cardinal point or points, 
not very difficult to find, if we truly seek. 
There are inquiries, such as the origin of 
man, the precise condition of a spirit un- 
clothed of the body, and others, that 
strain our powers and almost elude all 
our searchings. Darwin always theorized 
with the modesty so becoming to the un- 
certainty of the far-reaching problems he 
debated. We only have here to pass upon 
what is a portion of every-day life, of 
present indices. For what was amative- 
ness and the materialities directly rela- 
tive thereto primarily bestowed? What 
do the analogies of the animal world 
teach? Canthere be but one clear, clean, 
scientific answer? If, then, I employ the 
instincts and endowments designed for 
the perpetuation of the species in wan- 
tonness, prematurely, excessively, to foil 
or to mock, or if there be parentage not 
of wisdom, then are we like one who 
should take opium for food, or sprinkle 
strychnine as acondiment. We have thus 
departed from the institutes of nature. 
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Music is an end of itself. 
to it as we like. 
plete in itself. 


We may resort 
So is laughter com- 
A story, or even a ser- 
mon, may be the better for a grain of hu- 
mor in some part of itself. The humor 
begins and ends there its natural history. 
Form, ideality, Platonic love, some 
phases of amativeness, are complete with- 
in themselves. Wisdom and use are uni- 
versal umpires, to be sure. Still, they will 
allow there is some utility in seasonable 
playfulness, such a thing as rational orna- 
mentation. 

Boys and men too are liable to be de- 
spairing if limited as to their enjoyments. 
Melancholy, however, is always foolish. 
The true friend of man endeavors to aug- 
ment the actual happiness of the race. 
If I keep my boy in out of the storm, I 
purpose his welfare by the confinement. 
To rebel against a divine decree is more 
than impious—it is disastrous. To eat, 
to drink what is not constitutional ali- 
ment, to absorb nicotine, no matter with 
how much pleasure, can not be promotive 
of human happiness. 

“Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 

O'er a’ the ills o’ life victorious.” 

Next he must get home from his mid- 
night revelry. Well the poet moralizes: 

‘** But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow-falls in the river, 

A moment white, then melts forever ; 
Or like the Borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
Vanishing amid the storm, 

No man can tether time or tide ; 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride.” 


When I am content with nature’s bev- 
erage, I am in the right frame of mind to 


admire the abundant provision for water | 
I may extempo- 


and its beneficent uses. 
rize a hundred simple drinks, of which 
water is the basis, if I choose, providing 
I mix in nothing deleterious. 

To my mind, amativeness is capable of 
bestowing an unknown amount of delight 
upon man. Just as he becomes enlight- 
ened, self-controlled, obedient, sexual 
facts and sexual relations get clothed with 
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a new, a varied, an imperishable interest. 
In the most advanced portions of human 
society to-day, the boy and the girl are 
nearest together, the best mates, the 
young man and damsel on the best terms, 
the man and woman the greatest friends. 
We have, in our age, knowledge enough, 
accessible information, as we have seen, 
to lay the foundation for all rcasonable 
ertainty as to the true relation of the 
sexes. Let each one observe, read, reflect. 
Nothing shall be arbitrary. We will not 
allow any one to impose his or her ideas 
without a reason. We stand or fall with 
our own master. The law may restrain 
our conduct; it can not reach our thoughts 
or affections. We want to know the or- 
dinance of nature, we hearken for the 
voice of the Lord. If the highest life, if 
the ultimate, if the absolute is that mate- 
rial passion should be reserved for per- 
fect parentage, let it so be taught. How 
can we in candor and nobleness say less ? 
For one, I have great confidence in the 
power of just primary ideas. 





They are in 
the mind, with legislative, judicial, and 
executive function. They may not at first 
secure perfect government. A swect will 
is to be won, the feelings educated, habits 
renovated, customs changed. Here is a 
long work, embracing infinite detail. In 
the long while, the ideal is becoming act- 
ual. Let there be patience, let there be 
charity. 

I have mentioned the name of Garri- 
son. In my library I have a bock of his 
writings, presented to me by his own 
hand, which had written his name and 
respects upon the fly-leaf. None gocth 
before me in honoring his great name. 
Yet at times I fear he was too caustic, 
and I doubt whether the North did all it 
could to remove slavery without blood- 
| shed. ‘Madame le Vert, in one of her 
| charming pictures of Cuban life, says the 
| women there have a noble trait of char- 
| acter: they never speak ill of each other, 
} 
| 


but always find some palliation for the 
How beauti- 
How worthy of imitation by all ! 

We want to give 
We 


errors of their own sex.” 
ful! 
Love will never dic. 


i the widest dominion possible. 
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want, moreover, to grant to passion all | 
we possibly can and remain faithful to | 
our entire well-being. We are careful | 
about stinting its expression. The follow- | 
ing notice we cut from an excellent paper: | 

“In Miss Whecler’s ‘ Poems of Passion’ | 


we have the efforts of afemale Bunthorne 
to impose upon the public a series of 
gushing compositions born of the flesh 


and dedicated solely tothe animal nature. | 


It is difficult to find poetry in such stuff, 
unless we are willing to acknowledge 
that the divine afflatus may be degraded 
to the level of the inspiration of the mid- 
night cat. Emotional intensity domina- 


ted by passion, and the sexual passion at 
that, can not be ranked as a virtue. In 
Miss Wheeler’s case it has leaped the 
bounds of reason, and goes off in a whirl- 
wind of ecstasy which, though set forth 
in feet and verses, is not poetry. We 
doubt whether any father of daughters 
would care to have the book lying habit- 
ually on his parlor table.” 

We are in danger of making this num- 
ber too long, and will close it by adding, 
that I have not seen Miss Wheeler’s work, 
but would not be surprised to find it had 
after ail, a legitimate place in legitimate 
| literature. IMPERSONAL. 


COMUS: 


A MASK.— BY JOHN 
The attendant Spirit, habited like a 
shepherd. 
THAT halloo I should know, what are 
you? speak; 


Come not too near, you fall on iron stakes 
else. 


Spi. What voice is that? my young 
Lord? speak again. 
Y. Bro. O Brother, ‘tis my father’s 
shepherd, sure. 
E. Bro. Thyrsis? whose artful strains 
have oft delay’d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And swecten’d every musk-rose of the 
dale. 
How cam’st thou here, good Swain? hath 
any ram 
Slipt from the fold, or young kid lost his 
dam, 
Or straggling wether the pent flock for- 
sook ? 
How could’st thou find this dark seques- 
ter’d nook ? 
Spz. O my loved master’s heir, and his 
next joy, 
I came not here on such a trivial toy 
As a stray’d ewe, or to pursue the steaith 
Of pilfering wolf; not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich these downs is worth a 
thought 


MILTON.—(Continued.) 


| To this my errand, and the care it brought 
| But, O my virgin Lady, where is she ? 
| How chance she is not in your company? 
| £. Bro. To tell thee sadly, Shepherd 
without blame, 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. 
Sfz. Aye me unhappy! then my fears 
are true. 
E. Bro. What fears, good Thyrsis? 
Prithee briefly shew. 
Sfz. I'll tell ye; ’tis not vain or fabu- 
lous 
(Though so esteem’d by shallow igno- 
rance) 
What the sage poets, taught by th’ heav- 
‘nly Muse, 
Story’d of old in high immorial verse, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted isles, 
And rifted rocks whose entrance leads to 
Hell; 
For such there be, but unbelief is blind. 
Within the navel of this hideous wood, 
Immured in cypress shades a sorcerer 
dwells, 
Of Bacchus and of Circe born, great 
Comus ; 
Deep skill’d in all his mother’s witch- 
eries, 
And here to every thirsty wanderer 
By sly enticement gives his baneful cup, 
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With many murmurs mix’d, whose pleas- 
ing poison 

The visage quite transforms of him that 
drinks, 

And the inglorious likeness of a beast 

Fixes instead, unmoulding Reason’s mint- 


age 

Character’d in the face ; this have I learnt 

Tending my flocks hard by i’ th’ hilly 
crofts, 

That brow this bottom glade, whence 
night by night 
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Of knot-grass dew-besprent, and were in 
fold 
| 1 sat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honey-suckle, and began, 
Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy, 
To meditate my rural minstrelsy, 
Till Fancy had her fill; but ere a close, 
The wonted roar was up amidst the 
woods, 
And fill’d the air with barbarous disso- 
nance ; 


Circe ano Her Victims. 


He and his monstrous rout are heard to 

howl 

Like stabled wolves, or tigers at their 
prey, 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 

In their obscured haunts of inmost bow- 
ers. 

Yet have they many baits, and guileful 
spells, 

To’ inveigle and invite th’ unwary sense 

Of them that pass unweeting by the way. 

This evening late, by then the chewing 
flocks 

Had ta’en their supper on the savoury 
herb 


At which IJ ceased, and listen’d them a 
while, 

Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 

Gave respite to the drowsy flighted 
steeds, 

| That draw the litter of close-curtain’d 

Sleep ; 

| At last a soft and solemn breathing sound 

Rose like a steam of rich distill’d per- 
fumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even Silence 

Was took, ere she was ’warc, and wish’d 
she might 

Deny her nature, and be never more 

Still to be so displaced. I was all ear, 
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And took in strains that might create a 
soul 

Under the ribs of Death: but O, ere long, 

Too well I did perceive it was the voice 

Of my most honoured Lady, your dear 
sister. 

Amazed I stood, harrow’d with grief and 
fear, 

And O poor hapless nightingale, thought 
I, 

How sweet thou sing’st, how near the 
deadly snare ! 

Then down the lawns I ran with headlong 
haste, 

Through paths and turnings often trod 
by day, 

Till guided by mine ear I found the place, 

Where that damn’d wizard hid in sly dis- 
guise 

(For so by certain signs I knew) had met 
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Already, ere my best specd could prevent, 


| The aidless innocent Lady, his wish'd 


prey, 

Who gently ask’d if he had seen such two, 

Supposing him some neighbour villager. 

Longer I durst not stay, but scon I guess’d 

Ye were the two she meant; with that I 
sprung 

Into swift flight, till I had found you 
here ; 

But further know I not. #4 


(Zo be continued). 


31 It might be asked by a critic, why the Spirit, pos- 
sessing an immortal frame, and aiso conscious of being 
sustained by higher power than Comus, should fear to 
cope with the sorcerer then and there, when occasion 
seemed so imminently to call for interference, and rescue 
the Lady at once. But it must be remembered that his 
mission was not to forestall trial, but to watch and guard 
it according to the need of the sufferer. 


THE FIRST GUN FOR PEACE. 


I ATTERY “H” was the last battery 
raised by Rhode Island during the 


war. It was sent to the front at a most 


“second 300,000.” 

In October, 1862, Battery “H” was 
mustered into the United States service. 
Only a full history of this battery could 


paign. 
though it was with the Army of the Po- 


tomac for nearly three years, and at the 
“ Wilderness ” and “ Spottsylvania,” that 


not until the last few months of the war | 
did it have the opportunity to fire a gun | 


in battle. 


The first captain and organizer of this | 
light artillery company was Jeffery Haz- 


ard, After serving with it about a year 
he resigned, and it was then commanded 
by Captain Crawford Allen. 
time of its organization till March, 1865, 
it was armed with “three-inch rifle guns.” 


From the | 


A few weeks before the attack upon the 
Confederate strongholds, from Richmond 


| to Petersburg, these guns were exchanged 
trying time—when the nation began to | 
realize what war really was—in the dark | 
hours when the call was made for the | 


for what are known as “light twelve- 
pounders.” This placed the battery un- 
der very unfavorable conditions. It had 
become accustomed to a certain kind of 
gun, and now, when it was to go into 


| close and severe action, those guns were 
exchanged for another and heavier kind. 
properly explain how it was that it es- | 
caped actual combat until the last cam- | 
The battery saw much trying | 
service, but it somehow happened, al- | 


It was rather an awkward thing for the 
men to handle guns they had not been 
accustomed to; nevertheless, they did 
noble service with them. 

On the 2d of April, 1865, before day- 
break, the lines to the south of Peters- 
burg were carried by the engineers and 
infantry. Battery “H”™ soon followed, 
and actually fired its first guns, before it 
was yet full day, within the outer Con- 
federate lines. 
lay beyond, and, from daylight till nearly 
dark, Battery “H” contested with that 
strong inner line; and for full half a day 
fought the enemy far in advance of the 
pickets, on a field as open and exposed 
as was seen in Virginia during the war. 


The inner, stronger line 
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There were three or four large and well- 
manned forts, one field battery, and in- 
fantry doing their very best to drive the 
battery from its position. Because Bat- 
tery “H” had so long been kept in the 
background, it was a little doubtful how 
the men would behave under such an 
ordeal; but they stood the test bravely. 
How the battery was permitted to stand 
in such exposed places, driving the ene- 
my’s light battery back from point to 
point, even forcing it to seek shelter be- 
hind breastworks, and to continue the 
unequal contest against forts, batteries, 
and small arms (including sharpshooters), 
without being demolished in less time 
than it takes to read this, is one of the 
marvelous incidents of the war. 

When we know that Battery “H” did 
this, there is a satisfaction in thinking 
that it earned, partially at least, the right 
to fire the first gun for peace. At the 
end of the war, when returning home, 
we met some of the members of the Con- 
federates with whom we were engaged 
on that memorable day. By various 
questions from both sides, they and we 
learned the above facts. After being well 
satisfied with our identity, one of the 
Confederates asked us if we “ were drunk 
or crazy’ that we should have ventured in- 
tosucha place? Thereply was, “ Neither; 
we had no liquor, nor the opportunity to 
get any; and as for being crazy, the gen- 
tlemen had a chance now to see us and 
to judge for themselves.” 

This action was on the 2d of April, 
1865. It was not until late in the after- 
noon of that day that infantry was sent 
to our support, and then the noble Ver- 
mont brigade of the First Division, Sixth 
Army Corps, came and formed in line of 
battle in our front. The next morning 
Battery “H” started with the army in 
pursuit of Lee, and from this time was in 
the immediate front, and was the only 
battery in the battle of “Little Sailor’s 
Run,” the last real engagement of the 
grand old Army of the Potomac. The 
roads, owing to the rains and the hasty 
tramp of armies, were about as bad as 
had been seen in Virginia during the war. 
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The ruts were so deep that the hubs of 
the wheels made their tracks as well as 
the felloes. During the last four or five 
days of this retreat it was daily and al- 
most hourly reported that “ Lee will sur- 
render to-day.” But the days passed on, 
and they seemed like weeks; yet there 
was a feeling of victory, and that the 
surrender, at the farthest, was a question 
of only a short time. 

This made a great difference with the 
morale of the army, and caused the re- 
port to be treated lightly while all was so 
favorable. The morning of the ninth of 
April came—as fine a spring day as ever 
dawned. The usual movements were the 
order of the day, including halts, consul- 
tations of generals, etc. 

The report “ Lee will surrender to-day,” 
as on previous days, passed from division 
to division, but we had become so accus- 
tomed to it that we scarcely heeded it. 
We were patiently waiting for it to occur, 
yet expecting more battles ere it was 
consummated. But with the 9th of April 
the surrender came. Battery “H” was 
still in the front. We had turned the 
angle of a road and been ordered into a 
field. Captain Allen being well acquaint- 
ed with General Weeden, who command- 
ed the first division of the Sixth Army 
Corps, rode to the front with him. The 
hours passed quietly away. After a while, 
as we cast our eyes up the road, we saw 
Captain Allen coming at break-neck 
speed, as fast as the “Captain’s mare” 
would carry him, and the “ mare” was 
good for speed and endurance. Onward 
he came. We instinctively sprang to our 
feet and stood ready for whatever order 
should be given. What would it be? 
Another battle — another fight—seemed 
to be the prophecy of that rapid pace. 
There was great commotion in the camp 
as we watched the near and nearer ap- 
proach of that little squad rapidly com- 
ing on, led by the “ Captain’s mare.” On 
it came. The Captain turned into the 
field. Nearly breathless he ejaculated in 
fierce, impatient, and broken sentences, 
“Get this battery ready for action! Fire 
a salute! for peace! Lee has surrendered ° 
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Hurry, let Battery ‘H’ fire the first gun!” 


These may not be the exact words of the | 


Captain, but in general they represent 
the orders given on that occasion. 

Lieut. Knight now took command. 
“Hurry!” “Hurry!” was the word, but 
the men did not require to be hurried 
with words ; they were as earnest on the 
occasion as the officers. 

A most provoking delay occurred, which 
was beyond all prevention. As before 
stated, Battery “H” had at a late day 
been forced to change its guns. In the 
old battery of three-inch rifles the am- 
munition was separate from the projec- 
tiles, so it could be used separately. But 
for these “light 12-pounders,” the am- 
munition was attached to the projectiles, 
in order to save time in close action. 
The separation of projectile and ammu- 
nition necessitated the delay. The other 
batteries saw our commotion, and not 
many minutes elapsed before it became 
known what was about to be done. Bat- 
tery “H,” however, lost no time, and 
soon got across the road in an open and 
unoccupied field where no damage could 
occur from any accidental firing. “ Boom,” 
“boom,” “boom,” went the guns. The 
commander of the artillery brigade of 
the corps, Major Cowan, came over in 
person to see what was the cause of all 
this firing. He soon learned. 

“Captain Allen, by what authority do 
you fire this salute ?” he asked. 

“By the authority of General Wee- 
den.” 

“ The order therefore should have gone 
through the commander of the artillery 
brigade,” he retorted. 

We knew not the Captain’s exact reply 
—ifhereplied atall. His actions, though, 
seemed to say that he knew the law; but 
this was a grand occasion when “red 
tape” could be dispensed with. The 
Major, however, took a sensible view of 
the situation, and immediately ordered 
the rest of the brigade to follow our ex- 
ample, and in less time than it takes to 
tell this, the guns of the whole artillery 
of the Sixth Corps were booming forth 
their harsh, yet now, to our ears, jubilant 


notes in honor of victory and peace. | 
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| That was a most joyful occasion. The 
infantry rent the heavens with their hur- 
rahs, caps were flung in the air, all were 
happy, the long-looked-for peace had 
come at last, and we there at the front 
were the first to celebrate it. Congratu- 
lations to Battery “H” were the order of 
the hour. 

This would seem to be honor enough 
for one battery, yet in addition to the 
trying circumstances from April 2d to 
April 9th, firing its first guns within the 
Confederate lines, participating in the 
close pursuit of Lee, and in the last regu- 
lar battle of the Army of the Potomac, 
at the very front when the surrender took 
place, and firing the first gun for peace— 
the battery was again ordered to continue 
hostilities in an entirely new and un- 
looked-for direction. 

As all knew, an army under Johnston 
still held the field, refused to surrender, 
and continued its retreat through North 
Carolina toward Virginia. The Sixth 
Corps, or a part of it, was ordered ona 
hurried march to Danville, Virginia, to 
intercept their retreat and close up the 
war without further delay. Battery “H ” 
formed a part of this force. The delayed 
surrender of Johnston, however, took 
place before the arrival of this effective 
corps of the Army of the Potomac. But 
from the heights surrounding Danville, 
Battery “H,” in company with the rest 
of the artillery of the corps, had the 
honor to participate in another national 
salute for peace. This seemed to be our 
mission to Danville. 

The war now ended, the battery was 
ordered to return to Washington. It 
marched by the way of Richmond. While 
there it was ordered to “turn in” its am- 
munition and chests for transportation by 
water. So from Richmond to Washington 
it practically marched unarmed across the 
late hostile country to the capital city of 
the nation, where, after participating in 
the grand review of the Sixth Corps, 
June 9, 1865, it delivered up its guns 
to the Central Government from which it 
had derived the right to use them. 

“ No. 3,” on the third piece, I. P. N——. 

Washington, D.C. 
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SLAVES TO FASHION. 


“APTAIN COOK, in the account of | distort them to a degree of smallness 


his voyages to the Pacific Islands, 
gives interesting descriptions of the man- 
ners and customs of their inhabitants. 
“In Australia,” he says, “the principal 
ornament of the men is a bone which 
they thrust through the cartilage that 
divides the nostrils from each other. .. . 
As this bone is as thick as a man’s finger, 
and between five and six inches long, it 
reaches quite across the face, and so 
effectually stops up both the nostrils that 
they are forced to keep their mouths 
wide open for breath, and snuffle so when 
they attempt to speak that they are 
scarcely intelligible even to each other.” 
Bancroft tells us of the Chinook mothers, 
who, with unflinching hand, compress 
between boards the tender heads of their 
infants until these assume a shape com- 
patible with their ideas of the beautiful. 


Men who blacken and color their teeth | 
then file them into points, or zig-zag, | 


until they are useless as instruments of 
mastication; men who tattoo their whole 
bodies, who train their hair into towers 
and minarets, who split and twist the 
horns of their cattle, who cut off their 
fingers as signs of mourning for dead 
friends, who wound and gash themselves 
because it conveys the idea of bravery; 


women who pull out their eyebrows and | 


teeth, and shave their heads after mar- 
riage according to custom, and women 
who bind their daughters’ feet, in spite 
of their agonizing cries and tears, to 


considered beautiful, we call “ Slaves to 
Fashion”! 

But in this part of the globe, and in 
this nineteenth century, does there not 
exist a more civilized and enlightened 
people? Is it possible to find Fashion's 
slaves among us? Would it not be an 
insult to apply such an epithet to the 
high-born lady who supplicates for the 

| presence of Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt and 
son at her select “At Home,” but who 
turns with a shudder from the poor 
country-girl whose trust has been be- 
trayed? Yet why this distinction ? Fash- 
ion bows before the noted actress, but 
spurns the obscure sinner, and its slaves 
must do the same. 

Ask some fond English mother of 

daughters if she approves the Indian 
woman’s manner of compressing her 
baby’s head. Her indignation would be 
extreme. “Poor, dark, savage mind!” 
| She would exclaim, “what a dreadful 
| custom!” Why is it so dreadful? It 
does not seem to hinder the child's 
healthy growth. “ But,” expostulates the 
lady, “he will be so hideous, and it is 
such a perversion of nature. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the human 
| form unchanged and unadorned.” 

Ah, my dear madam, if that is what 
you think, why do you deform the bodies 
of your own children with those zmoral 
| inventions known as stays? Surely they 

do not make your daughters beautiful or 
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healthy. On the contrary, they are the 
cause of more female diseases than any- 
thing else known to the medical world. 
They undoubtedly pervert nature, and 
are quite as dreadful as the compressing 
of a savage skull. 

Fashion is a conventional code of laws 
that has grown along with the world. 
We try to conform to the copies it sets 
us, not because we always think them 
beautiful, but because, by conforming, we 
do what is comfortable, and are made 
less conspicuous than if we set up for 
ourselves a new code of laws. 

Conformity is good because it is peace- 
ful, and peace is happiness. But peace 
can also be ignoble. All 4/227 obedience— 
be it to parent, priest, pope, or king—is 
slavery. 
save himself, and obeys never when his 
reason disapproves. All slavery is de- 
grading. It takes from man his highest 
attribute—free thought and action 
likens him to the dull beast of burden, 
the imitative ape, the conventional sheep. 
Doubly degrading is slavery which one 
gladly submits to. Better war than con- 
formity which brings disease and death! 
There may be some excuse for slavish- 
ness in body; there is none for slavishness 
in mind. The negro doing his master’s 
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The free man knows no master | 
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fashionable life! Think for a moment 
how much there is in the life of each of 
us that is ruled by fashion. In educa- 
tion we study what is considered the 
most beautiful and accomplished, not 
what will be most useful. We are laugh- 
ed at if we mispronounce a name, but not 
thought the worse of for any want oi 
knowledge as to the formation of the eye 
orear. In dress, we do not consider the 
hygienic effects of what we wear, but 
simply the conventional standard of 
beauty. Low heels and square toes do 
less harm than the commonly worn 
French styles, but such a consideration 
has little weight in the mind of a nine- 
teenth century beauty. We may, indeed, 
think the pointed toe and high heel 
beautiful, but is our judgment sound? 
We must remember that certain Ameri- 


| can Indians despise a head not flattened 
| like a pancake; and to the Australian 


and | 


bidding from fear of the lash deserves | 


our pity; the woman destroying her 
body from fear of social gossip deserves 
our contempt. 

Fashion's ideas of the beautiful and 
the good often arise from some accident 
(as the scrofulous neck), or are moulded 
by the most ignorant and idle of men and 


dressmakers. 
men and women of fashion. Are they 
remarkable for their breadth of mind, 
their habits of careful study, their intel- 
lectual culture, their philanthropic ideas? 

When we accept fashions to the injury 
of ourselves or our race, we are, in plain 
words, crémznals. The Chinese woman 
killing her new-born babe we call im- 
moral ; but the Christian woman bearing 
a weakly child we do not condemn— 
though this weakness be due to false 
habits and false dress—to the mother’s 


Look at the conventional | 


there is no ornament more beautiful than 
the nose-peg. Let us not be sure that 
our ideas of the beautiful are correct 
until we have carefully considered and 
tested them. Let us remember that noth- 
ing can be beautiful that is harmful, and 
that it is a good rule never to conform 
when conforming can hurt us morally, 
mentally, or physically. Our duties of 
self-preservation and the preservation of 
the race stand higher than our duties to 
any fashionable society. 

Dr. William Flower says: “In admir- 
ing such distorted forms as the con- 
stricted waist and symmetrically pointed 
foot we are opposing our judgment to 


| that of the Maker of our bodies; we are 
women —by actresses, princesses, and 





neglecting the criterion afforded by nat- 
ure; we are departing from the highest 
standard of classical antiquity; we are 
simply putting ourselves on a level in 
point of taste with the Australians, Boto- 
cudas, and negroes. We are taking 
fashion and nothing better, higher, or 
truer for our guide, and after the various 
examples that have been brought for- 
ward may we not well ask with Shake- 
speare— 
‘*¢Seest thou not what a deformed thief 
This fashion is ?’” 


L. M. P. 
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GENESIS OF ALCOHOL.—No. II. 


T should be stated that alcohol, like 

water, has always prescisely the same 
constitution; hence always the same 
properties and characteristics. Each 
atom of water is always constituted of 
two atoms of hydrogen and one atom of 
oxygen combined inthe same peculiar 
way, and can be constituted in no other 
way. This is pure water. Impure water 
is so named not because the water itself 
is impure, but because other substances 
are dissolved or mixed through it. They, 
good or bad, are never combined with the 
water without producing a new substance, 
in which the characteristics of water are 
not perceived. Alcohol, as before said, is 
constituted always of OH,C,. There is 
no such thing as weak alcohol, strictly 
speaking. Each atom of alcohol has al- 
ways the same degree of strength. Of 
course, two atoms of alcohol can produce 
more effect than one can. Water mixed 
with alcohol is said to weaken it. That, 


as is now seen, is not a precisely true state- | 


ment. Water or other articles mixed with 


alcohol merely reduces the quantity of it 
ina given space and thus reduces its effects, 
but does not modify its characteristics 


nor its tendencies. It should also be re- 
membered that each simple element—for 
example, carbon or oxygen, etc.—is always 
the same thing, having the same charac- 
teristics—nor more, nor less, nor other- 
wise. 

But some substances that have the 
same name, on account of which we 


should at first suppose that they have the | 


same constitution, are differently consti- 
tuted, either in respect to the proportions 
of the constituting elements, or because 
they are in some way combined different- 
ly. The starch from corn and the starch 
from potatoes have the same proportions 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, but 
they are put together in some way slightly 
different in the two cases; at least, the 
gl icose made in the same way from each 
will be slightly different, since the glucose 
from potato starch is a little sweeter than 
that from corn. The starch from arti- 








chokes, dahlias, etc., is named inulin, yet 
it looks and works in clothes like starch 
from corn and potatoes. But worked in 
the same manner as they are into glucose, 
it is exceedingly sweet, and is named 
levulose. It givesthe sweetness to honey, 
yet it has the same elementary composi- 
tion as glucose and the same food value, 
and so has cane sugar, which is interme- 
diate in sweetness between levulose and 
glucose. Glucose and levulose are pro- 
duced from their respective starches in 
the same manner, namely: The starch 
has a-certain proportion of water added 
to it, and is then brought up to a certain 
temperature. A proper proportion of 
sulphuric acid is added to a much larger 
quantity of water, and brought to the 
same temperature as the starch and water. 
Then the two are mixed, the acid com- 
pelling the starch to take up some of the 
water, and then to change into glucose in 
one case, or into levulose in case of the 
inulin starch being used. Carbonate of 
lime is used to neutralize the acid, and the 
sulphate of lime settles, and is drawn off 
while more or less of the water is evapo- 
rated, and the syrup glucose or levulose is 
complete. 

Indeed, different specimens of common 
cane sugar, and apparently refined to the 
same degree, differ in sweetness on ac- 
count of some subtle difference in the 
putting together of the elements of which 
the specimens are constituted. In the 
various foods that we buy under the same 
name, and having the same general ap- 
pearance, there is a great difference, not 
in flavor only, but in food values and in 
wholesomeness. An egg to some people 
is an egg, whether large or small not only, 
but whether fresh or stale; whether the 
yolk is a deep red or a very pale color. 
Yet there is a great difference in the con- 
stitution of eggs, whether the fowl that 
laid them was fed upon one diet or upon 
another; and so it is nota matter of small 
importance. “ But to return to our mut- 
ton. “Alcohol is not only the like thing 
wherever and whenever found, but it has 
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only one parentage—glucose—and the pro- 
cess of making it is always exactly the 
same, as has been said. 

The glucose is also one way or another 
produced from the starch—its antecedent 
—and which is one step, and the first one, 
on the way which the plant takes toward 
the production of glucose. The malster 
germinates by means of moisture and a 
moderate heat his barley, in doing which 
there is produced a substance named 
diastase, that, exerting an influence upon 
the starch of the barley, causes it to 
change into glucose that becomes calorific 
food for the fungus yeast-cell that elimi- 
nates or urinates one of the waste sub- 
stances in the form of alcohol, and 
breathes off the heat-producing part as 
carbonic acid. When a man oran animal 
takes starch as heat-producing food, it 
finds in the saliva a peculiar substance 
named Ptyalin in relatively very small 
quantity, which has the influence upon 
each atom of the starch to make it take 
up an atom of water, and then compels it 
to change into two atoms of glucose. 
This is ready to enter the blood and be- 
come a part of it, glucose being one of 
the three wholesome substances that can 
enter the blood, namely: 1, glucose; 2, 
peptone; 3, emulsified fat. How the glu- 
cose, after it has entered the blood, is 
broken up and used in producing heat or 
fat in the body, no one as yet certainly 
knows. But no alcohol is or can be pro- 
duced, since there is not and can not be 
any yeast-cells in the blood. 

It follows evidently from our premises 
that alcohol can not, if taken into the 
blood, legitimately serve in producing heat 
or fat, since the method of producing heat 
by the use of glucose and fat, and by exer- 
cise, are the only methods prevailing in 
all animals, and of course the same 
mechanism that can use glucose for the 
production of heat or of fat, can not in 
the nature of the case produce heat or 
fat by the consumption of alcohol, which 
is but a part of the glucose. 

Some tribes of men get alcohol from 
the glucose formed from the starch that 
they chew in their mouths and throw out, 





naming it Ava. This is subjected to the 
action of yeast, and it, as usual, produces 
alcohol, and upon that the king of the 
tribe gets drunk. Noah did this same 
thing by drinking the fermented wine of 
the grape, in which starch is produced in 
the process of growth, and also a form of 
diastase named fectase, This is also pro- 
duced in other fruits. The pectase, like 
diastase, induces a change of some of the 
starch into glucose, and this, submitted to 
the action of the yeast-cell, exhibits alco- 
hol as one of the results. If there is 
more glucose than will form fifteen per 

cent. of alcohol, it will in that proportion 

kill the yeast-cells, and the wine will be 
sweet. If the glucose forms less than 

fifteen per cent. of alcohol, the wine wil. 

be acid. Wine always, however, contains 
some acid, whether obtained from grapes 
or other fruits, and is thus distinguished 
from the beers produced from the starch 
of the acidless grain. Apple cider has its 
distinctive name, yet isa wine. That of 
pears is named Perry. In all cases the 
alcohol is the same, and is produced in the 
same way. The rums are produced from 
molasses, another form of glucose, by fer- 
mentation, namely, by the action of the 
yeast-cell; and, as in case of whiskey, 
brandy, etc., by distilling the alcohol from 

the menstrum in which the alcohol has 
been produced, distilled liquors are ob- 
tained; more or less of the water and 
other flavoring ingredients of the men- 
strum coming over in the still with the 
more volatile alcohol. The distilled 
spirits of wine are named brandies. Those 
distilled from beers are named whiskies. 
Those distilled from fermented sugars or 
molasses are named rums. If the wine 
has in it a carbonic acid, as well as the 
alcohol thrown off by the yeast-cell, it is 
named champagne. If juniper extract is’ 
added to distilled liquors, they are named 
gins. Among uncivilized nations many 
kinds of alcoholic liquors under as many 
names are found, stronger or weaker, as 
the case may be. Butever is the alcohol, 
its origin, and the effects of it when drunk, 
the same as it ever has been and shall be, 
world without end. T.S. LAMBERT, M.D. 
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THE DIET OF THE CHINESE. 


XCLUDING beef and dairy products, 
Chinamen eat everything that is 
edible, horse and ass flesh, snakes, rats, 
mice, dogs, grasshoppers, spiders, worms, 
cocoons, sea-cucumbers, swallows’ nests, 
and so on, says a writer in the St. Peters- 
burg Messenger. Once, while living ina 
villa near Peking, I saw a very strange 
scene. There appeared a cloud of grass- 
hoppers. Suddenly the field was covered 
with Chinamen, who ran frantically hither 
and thither, gathering them in. They 
filled large sacks and bags with the in- 
sects. They carried portable stoves on 
which they roasted their curious game. 
Other Chinamen greedily devoured the 
grasshoppers, paying a penny for ten. 

At the head of all meats, Chinamen 
put, of course, pork. In their opinion, 
to the hog belongs the first place in the 
list of domestic animals. If you ask a 
Chinaman why, he will tell you proudly: 
“ Because it was the hog from whom the 
Chinaman descended!” Don’t you see, 
the Celestials have beaten Darwin on the 
theory of the descent of man. It is only 
natural, then, that among Chinamen hogs 
should enjoy full rights of citizenship. 
Like dogs, they wander wherever they 
please. A Chinese street without a num- 
ber of hogs is an impossibility. 

Are there many hogs in China? I 
should think so. On a single holiday, 
in memory of their ancestors — not the 
original ancestors, the hogs, but mercly 
human ancestors—the Celestials eat fully 
650,000. I must admit that Chinese pork 
is superior to any found elsewhere on the 
globe. Poor Chinamen who can not 
afford to buy pork, eat meat of dogs, 
asses, horses, rats, mice, rabbits, hares, 
goats, and sheep. But I never saw them 
eating cats. Of birds, the Chinese eat 
silver pheasants, ducks, geese, chickens, 
jackdaws, crows, and many others. Cu- 
riously enough, the so-called Cochin- 
China fowls are very rarely secn here. 
Salt eggs are in great use here. 

Among the choice delicacies of the Chi- 





nese must be mentioned the fins of sharks 
and the nests of sea-swallows. Under 
the latter is understood not the whole 
nest, but only the mucilaginous inner 
coating of the nests. It is believed that 
the swallows who build their nests on 
the sea rocks cover their nests and glue 
them to the rocks with the juice of sea- 
cane, which, on being dried, looks like 
mucilaginous membrane. On the market 
these nests are found in the shape of a 
hemisphere of the size of a half orange 
peel. The nests are sold here at fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars per pound. They 
are used principally for making broth, to 
which they give a peculiar aroma and 
taste, much valued by gastronomers. 
Rice stands, of course, at the head of 
vegetable foods. Without rice-gruel no 
meal is served here. “Fan” means both 
“to have a meal” and “to eat rice gruel.” 
The brown rice, which is common rice, 
but heated and musty, is much liked. 
There is also a red variety of rice. 

Honcy is much used here, but chiefly 
as a cosmetic. After being mixed with 
flour, it is used by the women in their 
hair dressing. With their hair saturated, 
sticky, and shining with honey, they must 
be indeed sweet. As everybody knows, 
the Chinese arc passionately fond of tea, 
which they cultivate for the rest of the 
world. They drink it at every meal, at 
home and out, when idle and at work, in 
shops and in offices—in short, every- 
where, and at any time of day or night. 
The red, black, and green sorts of tea 
they prepare only for export, while they 
themselves use exclusively yellow tea, 
They take tca in small cups, and without 
sugar. 

Though in China there are excellent 
sorts of grapes, yet no wine is prepared 
there. The Chinese make two kinds of 
whiskey, of sago and of rice, and drink a 
good deal of it. Women also drink and 
smoke here. A tin gill of the shape of 
an hour-glass is used for whiskey drink- 
ing. They had no glass works here until 
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recently, when an American gentleman | be passed prohibiting marriage between 
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taught some Celestials to make glass. | white persons and Indians, negroes, Aus- 


During my thirty years’ residence here I | 
have never seen a single drunken China- 
man on the street. No coffee or choco- 
late is used here. 


tralians, or Chinese ? 
What will be the effect of such mar- 


| riages on the welfare of the State? Will 
| they drag down the assumed supcrior 


| race, while they tend to build up the 


CONSIDERATIONS WHICH SHOULD EN- 
TER INTO THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT.— 
With the lawgiver, the contract of mar- 
riage—the most important of all con- 


tracts—may be supposed to rest upon the | 


gravest considerations, and give rise to 
the most serious deliberations. He may 
well inquire : 

1. What relations must be prohibited 
from marrying each other? 

2. At how early an age may marriage 
be permitted, and what relations mus: be 
called upon to assent to the marriage of 
minors ? 

3. Ought the insane who have lucid 
intervals to be permitted to marry ? 

4. Are there any diseases—such as 
leprosy. clephantiasis, scrofula, or others 
—which ought to prevent the marriage 
of such diseased persons ? 

5. Ought marriage with 
drunkards to be prohibited ? 

6. Are there any crimes which ought 
to be considered as a bar to the marriage 
of the criminal ? 

7. Assuming, according to the preju- 
dices of the largest number, that the 


inveterate 





white is the superior race, ought laws to 


other race? Will such marriages offend 
the race prejudices alike of the black and 
white race? Or will such marriages be 
pleasing tothe one race and displeasing to 
the other? Will not the violation of race 
prejudices by such marriages occasion 
unhappiness, and is there any advantage 
to the State to compensate the misery? 
What has been the result of the mar- 
riages of white women with negro men 
on the happiness of the wives and their 
offspring ? 

Such questions as these, it may be as- 
sumed, are in the mind and province of 
the Legislatures when marriage laws are 
framed; and who shall say that such 
grounds ought not to be considered? 
When we bear in mind how difficult it is 
to pass laws through Congress, and how 
difficult it is to adopt uniform laws which 
do not operate harshly on some portion 
of our immense country, we may well 
question the advisability of amending the 
Constitution of the United States in 
order to put-the subject of the marriage 
relation under the control of Congress. 
How many years has the Parliament of 
England been wrestling with the de- 
ceased-wife’s-sister question ? — Popular 
Science Monthly. 





PERILS OF 


I° it not singular that of the young of 
all created beings the young of the 
human species suffers the most sickness 
and the highest rate of mortality? The 
young of all other animals come into the 
world in a healthy condition, eat their 
food, and generally continue uninterrupt- 
edly in health until they attain their 
growth. The young of the human species 





generally enters the world in a healthy 


INFANCY. 


condition, but numerous perils at once 
beset its growth. In England, according 
to the “ English Life Table,” of one million 
children born 46,503 die the first month, 
17,155 die the second month, 12,178 the 
third month, and so on decreasing gradu- 
ally, so that 6,518 die the twelfth month. 
During the first year, 149,493 of the one 
million, or nearly one in seven, dies. Dr, 
Charles West, of England, the well- 
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known author of a work, on “ The Dis- 
eases of Children,” used to say to his 
class of medical students: “Children 
will form, at least, a third of all your 
patients; and so serious are their dis- 
eases, that one child in five dies within a 
year after birth, and one in three before 
the completion of the fifth year.” In 
Massachusetts about one child in ten dies 
within the first year after birth, and one 
in four within five years. In Austria one 
child in four dies within the first year 
after birth, and more than one in three 
within the first five years. 

Why should so high a rate of mortality 
attend the carly years of the infant? 
Infants are endowed with exceedingly 
delicate sensibility, and are susceptible 
to injury from many and slight causes. 
The young of no other animal is so tender 
and so susceptible to injury as the child. 
It is the most delicate of all creatures, 
and requires the most careful attention 
and appropriate nursing. It must be 


properly fed, and provided with pure air 
to breathe. Statistics of the causes of 
death among children show that diseases 
of the digestive organs cause more than 
one-quarter of the deaths under five years 
in Massachusetts; diseases of the brain 
and nervous system, one-seVenth; and 
disturbances of the lungs and respiratory 
organs, one-fifth. These statistics show 
that diseases of the digestive organs oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the causation 
This 
fact indicates the importance of attention 
to the diet of children, as most of their 
diseases are due to errors in feeding 
them. Most of the infants are fed too 
much. So general is the practice of over- 
feeding, that nurses will tell you when a 
child spits up its milk or the stomach 
runs over, that all healthy children do 
that, regarding it as the natural condi- 
tion of children to be so full of food that 
some of it will frequently be thrown off 
from the stomach. The practice of over- 
feeding is as ancient as Shakespeare's 
“mewling and puking” representation 
of babyhood would seem to indicate. 


of death among young children. 
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| proportion die.” 


; non. 
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Very little regularity is observed in feed- 
ing infants. Whenever a child is fretful 
or cries it is nursed to quiet it. The 
cause of the fretfulness and crying may 
be that it has already eaten too much or 
is sick; yet more food is offered as the 
panacea for all its woes. When th: 
stomach becomes so full of food that i: 
can hold no more, relief is found by re- 
jecting its contents; but as soon as the 
child can be induced to take more food, 
more is given. This system of over- 
feeding is not only continued during the 
day, but is also kept up through the 
night whenever the child is sufficiently 
awake to take food. 
that diseases of the digestive organs cause 
the death of about one-fourth of the chil- 
dren who die within five years of their 
birth? In an article on Infant Mortality 
in the Boston Yournal of Cheméstry, Dr. 
C. E. Page says: “ During the first year 
children, as a rule, are stuffed carly and 


Is it any wonder 


| late; hence the greatest mortality is at 
shiclded from exposure to cold, must be | 


that age. After this they are allowed 
more time between meals; hence a less 
Dr. Page adds: “ With 
right care as to feeding, clothing, and 
cleanliness (but chiefly the feeding) the 
death of a healthy born infant before two 
years of age would be so rare as to be a 
cause for wonder and comment; in fact, 
would be regarded as a strange phenome- 
Cholera infantum would be un- 
known, ‘teething sickness’ a thing of 
the past, or so slight as to cause no 
anxiety, and the infants would be in a 
condition to combat successfully the 
various infantile diseases.”"* The com- 
mon practice of feeding infants with food 
other than milk before they have a 
mouthful of teeth is productive of much 
injury and should not be practiced. 

The lives of infants are imperiled by 
exposure to the cold. The child requires 
more clothing to keep it warm than the 
adult, and yet many of them have much 
less clothing than their mothers; and the 
arms and neck, and sometimes the legs 
too, are left bare, presenting a sensitive 


* Dr. Page has recently published a book of much 
value to mothers, entitled, ‘‘ How to Feed the Baby.” 
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surface for the cold to act upon. Many 
of the deaths from diseases of the lungs 
and respiratory organs are induced by 
such exposure. Impure air is another 
peril to which the lives of infants are ex- 
posed. The air for them to breathe 
should be pure, but not cold. By prop- 
erly feeding and clothing the infants, 


and providing pure air for them to 


breathe, the rate of mortality might be 
greatly diminished. 
HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 


Dr. ABERNETHY ON RIGHT LIVING vs. 
DruGs.—An extract from the biography 
of the late General John A. Dix, which has 
been issued recently, gives an account of 
an interview with the eminent Abernethy, 
whom the General had consulted for pro- 
fessional advice. It is gratifying to note 
that the common-sense advice of the il- 
lustrious physician was taken in a com- 
mon-sense way by the distinguished pa- 
tient, and that the result was a ripe and 
robust old age (80 years), of which the 
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Studics in the Phenomena of 
HyproruostA.—M. Paul Bert gives the re- 
sults of certain experiments made by him in 
1878-79. He found that a complete mutual 
interchange by transfusion between the blood 
of a healthy dog and that of a dog in the 
height of hydrophobia did not communicate 
the disease to the healthy enimal ; at least it 
remained unaffected for a twelvemonth, dur- 
ing which it was kept under observation. The 
rabid animal, however, was benefited by the 
operation, for it appeared to have gained 
thereby about two days longer of life. While 
searching as to which constituent of the saliva 
it was that contained the poison of hydro- 
phobia, M. Bert inoculated a series of dogs 
with the mucus taken from the bronchi, and 
another series with the fluid expressed from 
the cifferent salivary glands of dogs which 
had died rabid. The latter series did not 
contract the disease, but the others, namely, 
those inoculated with the mucus from the 
respiratory passages, were all attacked with 
hydrophobia. These results go far to explain 
the peculiarities in the action of the saliva of 
rabid dogs. M. Bert has likewise noticed 
that although the salivary secretions proper 
do not communicate hydrophobia, they often 
cause grave local ailments and large cutane- 
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dyspeptic youth of the Gencral scarcely 
gave promise. After hearing afew words 
of his patient’s story, Abernethy cut him 
short as follows: “Sir, you are pretty far 
gone, and the wonder is you are not gone 
entirely. If you had consulted common- 
sense instead of the medical faculty, you 
would probably have been well years ago. 
I can say nothing to you excepting this: 
You must take regular exercise, as much 
as you can bear without fatigue, as little 
medicine as possible, of the simplest kind, 
and this only when absolutely necessary, 





anda modest quantity of plain food, of 
| the quality which you find by experience 
No man, not 
| even a physician, can prescribe diet for 
|another. ‘A 
and it is impossible for any one to reason 
with safety from his own to that of any 
other person. 


best to agree with you. 


is a stomach,’ 


stomach 


There are a few gencral 
rules which any man of common-sense 
That 
rich food, high seasoning, etc., are injuri- 


| may learn in a week, such as this: 


ous. I can say no more to you, sir; you 


must go and cure yourself.” 
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ous sloughs. Tkis condition of things, in- 
| deed, prevented him from pursuing these ex- 
periments, for in fifteen inoculations there 
were seven cases of suppuration, in four of 
which death ensued. It would appear from 
this that the tissues of rabid animals have 
septic properties independent altogether of 
hydrophobia itself. If the buccal contents of 
a rabid dog be filtered they become iaoffen- 
sive, but the portion left in the filter com- 
municates the disease, a fact which points to 
the great likelihood of a microbe as the cause 
of hydrophobia, The saliva of a rabid dog 
transforms starch into glucose, exactly as the 
saliva of a healthy dog would do. 


Nickel,.—We all know what nickels are, 
in the plural, for we are continually handling 
the five-cents coin known by this name, and 
our five senses may all take note of it ; but as 
to nickel in the singular, it is a singular fact 
that most people know very little about it. 
It is only of late that it has come into general 
use, the Swiss Government being the first w 
use it for coinage, some thirty years ago. Its 
recent discovery is, however, a re-discovery. 

Dr. Flight, of the British Museum, in Lon- 
don, found three whitish coins there which 
had the appearance of silver. But he had his 
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doubts as to their genuineness, and subjected 
them to tests, when they confessed them- 
selves to be but nickel. As these coins bore 
date two hundred years before the Christian 
era, the learned doctor put to flight all idea of 
the discovery of nickel in modern times. 
It is a curious circumstance that the name 
nickel” was originally a xick-name. 
The workmen in a German copper-mine 
a reddish ore which was of no use to 
and which they, therefore, imagined 
ut there by that mythical personage, 
supposed to live in German mountains, called 
**Old Nick,” in order to deceive or hinder 
them. They, therefore, gave the the 
mame of Kupfer-nickel, or copper-nickel 
When the metal came into use the miner's 
nickname was adopted, and even for scicn- 
tific purposes turned into the Latin from 


ile 


ore 


‘a 
The same is the case with the ore from 
which cobalt is made, and which is often found 
in conjunction with nickel and copper. It 
led cobalt from its supposed produc- 
tion by the elves, who, according to German 
legend, guard the treasures of the mines, and 
who are known as Cobolds. 

Nickel is valuable chiefly on account of its 
hardness, and its freedom from liability to 
rust. In many cases it takes the place of 
silver, and when brightly polished looks 
almost as well. In its common form it is 


was Ca 


mixed 


hi 
1S nil 


ghly magnetic, and serves for the needles 
but for other needles the ver- 


not sew well.” 


What Bacteria Are.—Dr. 


of « ym passes, 


dict is, ** 


Rollin R. 


Grigg, of Buffalo, N. Y., after a series of ex- | 
periments to ascertain the nature and charac- | 


teristics of bacteria, bacilli and other creatures, 
whose existence is relied upon by advocates 
of the ‘* germs theory of disease” as opposed 
to the disease theory of germs, has given the 
following as results and their explanation : 
By boiling a quantity of healthy blood he ob- 
tained all the forms of bacteria. Then, with 
some pure fibrine, obtained from a washed 
clot of blood and boiling it, proving it was 


the threads of fibrine broken up into pieces | 
| all two hundred and seventy-nine persons. 


and granules that gave the bacteria, the same 
results were obtained. Next some blood was 
obtained and rotted under warmth, and closely 
watched for two months, and here again all 
the forms were obtained that the fresh-boiled 
blood gave From these experiments Dr 
Grigg concludes that all the bacteria of dis- 


ease are forms of fibrine, and for the general 


good requests all investigators to repeat the | 
experimental work and report to the public | 


the results of such investigations. 


bbe. KMedzie, of the Michigan Agricult- 
ural College, writes the N. Y. Zribune: 
**Some inquiring friends have been experi- 
menting with coal tar for ‘revamping’ old 
roofs that begin to leak, and extending their 
usefulness. The difficulty, so far, is to find a 
cheap and effective ‘dryer,’ as the tar does 
not ‘set’ between the shingles and in cracks, 
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| tar. 


with a large proportion of copper. It | the 
| a firm and even coverirg. 
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drips from eaves under a hot sun, and during 
rains washes to cisterns, injuring the water 
for stock. One correspondent says: ‘I 
don't think ‘‘ body” in-paint of this sort and 
use is of any great account; saturating the 
shingles with the tar so as to be measurably 
impervious to water, thus causing the water 
to run off readily and leave the roof dry, is 
the idea. The material promising best results 
in such a case is water lime. It ca: used 
combined with coal tar as a paint, or it can 
be thoroughly dusted over the aiter 
the coal tar is applicd. I think the best re- 
sults will be secured by combining both uses 
as follows: Thin the coal tar by acjling 
mon benzine, one part of benzine to twelve 
of coal tar, then stir in good water lime (en- 
tirely freed from lumps by sifting) until you 
have the consistency of a strong paint, and 
paint this on the leaky roof, covering every 
part and filling all cracks. Apply at once a 
good dusting of water lime to this painted 
surface before it dries. The water lime re- 
tards the running of the tar, forms a hard 
coating by the action of water, and con- 
ceals the very disagreeable color of the coal 
Of course fire must be kept from this 
paint lest the inflammable benzine should 
start a combustion difficult to control. The 
benzine reduces the stickiness of the tar, en- 


surface 


com- 


| ables it to combine or mix more easily with 


the water lime, makes it easier to spread on 
the shingles, and it soon evaporates, leaving 
The paint can be 
applied by a mop if it is moderately warm 
when applied.’” 


A Prodigious Pamily.—An old man 
ninety-three years of age, a native of Spain, 
has just returned from this country, where he 
has been living many years, to his mother 
country from the United States. There is 
nothing remarkable about this, but the family 


| which accompanied him back was certainly 


remarkable. Itconsisted of sixteen daughters, 
twenty-three sons, thirty-four granddaughters, 
forty-seven grandsons, forty-five great-grand- 
daughters, thirty-nine great-grandsons, three 


| great-great-granddaughters, and seventy-two 


sons-in-law and daughters-in-law, making in 


The old man has been three times married, 
and his oldest son is now seventy years of 
age. The ship upon which he and his aston- 
ishing family colony went to Europe belongs 
to him, and is commanded by one of his nu- 
merous grandsons. Notwithstanding his age 
the old gentleman enjoys excellent health. 
Every day he takes two hours gymnastic ex- 
ercise, walks for two hours, and directs the 
education of his great-grandchildren. He 
has never used spirituous liquors in any form, 
and does not smoke. 


Extremes of Heat and Cold.—A 
comment on these variable points by a writer 
in the Pacific Medical Fournal runs thus: 
‘* When Fahrenheit discovered the intense de- 
gree of cold produced by mixing salt with snow 
or pounded ice, he concluded that he had 
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reached the point of entire absence of caloric, 
and therefore designated that point as Zero 
or nothing. 


NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Hiow would the old philosopher 


open his eyes if he could resume his earthly | 


investments, and dropping in at Vakutsk in 
Siberia, observe the thermometer standing at 
78 deg Zero; or at Werkhogansk, 
in the same country, at 81 degrees below! 


rees below 


These are said to be the coldest places on the | 
globe inhabited by man. The extreme of heat | 


is not so easily measured. One account men- 
lions an interior desert of Australia, where 
a thermometer graduated to 
Fahrenheit, burst with the heat. 
in a tree and protected from the sun and 
wind. No one acquainted with the subject 
would think of 
from the The idea is absurd and tends 
to throw doubt the statement. We often 
hear of 120 degrees as at- 
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ot 


lo on 


a degree of heat 


tained in California, but it is doubtful if ever | 
that temperature is attained by the atmos- | 


phere where there is no solar heat direct or 
reflected. 
down as the maximum on 
point being attained on rare occasions. Ina 
residence « hirty-three years in San Fran- 
cisco, the extreme heat has been 98 degrees, 
which occurred in September, 1852, on two 
cutive Next to 
paroxysm of heat which occurred at the ter- 
mination of the first week in June, 1883, 
when 95 degrees was the maximum. In July, 
1876, it was 94 degrees. With these excep- 


of t 


cons days. 


tions the mercury has rarely reached go de- | 


grees in San Francisco and the ocean climate. 


In the interior, however, the temperature is | 


much higher. One account published in a 
newspaper in the interior announced that 
there had not yet been any hot weather, as 
the mercury had not risen much above go de- 


” 


grees. 


Hiow to Paper a Room.—An ex- 
perienced workman in this line thus advises : 
‘*Don’t try to paper with a carpet down. 
Make paste, cut bordering and the paper, the 
day before. If the wall has been whitewashed, 
it must be washed in vinegar to neutralize the 
alkali in the lime. If papered before and 
you wish the paper removed, soak with water 
and it will peel off. 

“If convenient provide a long board as wide 
as the paper,though a table or two will do. The 
paper must be measured, placed right side 
down on the board, then with a brush proceed 
to lay on the paste, not too thickly, but over 
every part, and be careful that the edges re- 
ceive their share. When completed, double 
within three inches of the top, the paste sides 
being together ; carry to the wall, mount your 
chair, and stick your three inches pasted 
paper on the wall atthe top. That holds it; 
now strip down the other, and see that it fits 
just right; if not, peel down, make right, 
then press to the wall from the center right 
and left. Leave no air under, or when warm 
it will expand, bursting the paper. 

‘* Of course the paper must be matched; it 
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will not do to measure by line unless the 
walls are perfectly plumb. Smutl figures 
make less waste, and a small room looks the 
larger. Stripes make a low room look higher, 
and if there are no figures between, or in the 
stripe to match, there is no waste, and no 
trouble in putting on. If a narrow border is 
the style, let it be bright, if the paper be 
neutral ; but if that be bright, the border had 
better be dark and neutral. 

‘*If the paste be made too thick, the paper 


| will be apt to crack and peel off ; if too thin, it 


degrees | 
It was hung | 


protecting the thermometer | 


We think 112 degrees may be set | 
this coast, that | 


this comes the | 


will saturate the paper too quickly and makc it 
tender in putting yunter-duster 
(Brussels brush) is nice to brush the paper to 
the wall. White clean cloths will do, but it 
will not do to rub the paper with them ; being 
damp the paint or color rubs off the paper. 
The tables must be dried each time after 
pasting, for the same reason. Paste under 
paper must not freeze, neither dry too quickly. 
If whitewashing is done after papering, place 
a shingle next to the border, better, tack 
double strips of newspaper wider than the 
border all around the room.” 


on, A ¢ 


or 


Relative Longevity in Various 
OccuraTions.—An exhibit of the mortality in 
the different walks of life is furnished by the 
‘“*General Register" in report on the death 
rate of the population of England in 155t. 
From this it appears that out of every thousand 
persons between the ages of twenty-five and 
fifty-five, forty died on an average. Classi- 
fied according to the most favorable mortality, 


| and increasing downward, we have the fol- 





lowing tables : 


Below the Average. Above the Average. 
Miners. 
Tailors. 


Merchants. 
Weavers. : 
Cobblers. 9. Bakers. 
Carpenters, 10. Butchers. 
Blacksmiths, 11. Liquor dealers. 
. Laborers. 


I 
3 
4. 
5 
6 


The mortality of the eleventh class is so 
great that in good companies they are only 
admitted with great caution, and on short en- 
dowment or term policies. Mariners, also, 
are considered poor risks, as 35 per cent. of 
the deaths among them are attributable to 
accidents. Among miners 25 per cent., 
among machinists 15 per cent., and among 
painters, well-diggers, and glaziers, 10 per 
cent. die in consequence of casualties. The 
callings of brewer, type-setter, tinsmith, lithog- 
rapher, and stone-cutter are also in a meas- 
ure detrimental to a prolonged duration of 
life. 


An Authority on Kant and Hegel, and 
perhaps the best-grounded woman in philos- 
ophy in America. Mrs. Amelia J. Hatheway, 
died lately at Little Prairie Ronde, Michigan. 
In reference to her paper on Schopenhauer, 
read at thé Concord School last summer, the 
critics were amiable enough to say that she 
was the only woman whose thought was on a 
level with that of man. 
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WHAT MONEY CAN NOT BUY. 


( H, if I were only rich, I could have 

everything I wanted. No, my friend, 
you greatly mistake in this. Your eyes 
ure dazzled by the glitter and show of the 
trappings with which the rich surround 
themselves in their endeavor to purchase 


You look silks 


and laces, their gold their 


happiness. upon their 
and silver, 
palaces of brown-stone and marble, their 
luxurious furniture, their horses and car- 
riages, aS SO many instrumentalities con- 
tributing to their joy and pleasure, and 
you see not behind them the care, anx- 
icty, invidiousness, rivalry, labor, and 
weariness which are almost inseparable 
from the possession of such things in this 
Wealth is 


good, if one possess the culture, the ele- 


day of frivolous pretension. 


vation of soul, the se/f-denzal necessary 
to its proper use; put in the very great 
majority of cases with the getting of 
wealth there comes to the possessor the 
“woe” of riches, hardness of heart, ava- 
rice, or self-indulgence, arrogance, selfish- 
ness. It is extremely hard for the rich to 


keep the heart warm and tender, and 


without a kind, open, frank spirit, man or | sage declares “above rubies.” 





| 
| 


} tunate. 
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woman can not be happy in the true sense 
of the term. 

The mind grows by what it feeds upon. 
The more the wants of the sensuous 
nature are supplied, the more they grow, 
and the result is increased discontent. 
The fundamental principle of happiness 
is contentment, and this principle all the 
wealth of the Indies can not purchase. 
If it exists in the spirit of a man it mat- 
ters not where he lives, he can enjoy life. 

Wealth can not purchase a single want 
of the soul, and in its gratification man 
finds his best enjoyments. For instance, 
the healthy soul longs for sympathy and 
affection—can wealth purchase them? 
No, for we find them best exemplified in the 
humble cottage. It may purchase their 
semblance, but in the hour of need the 
counterfeit is painfully revealed; like 
butterflies, “ false friends bask in the sun- 
shine but avoid the shower”; in the sheen 
of a man’s wealth there are secn many a 
parasite who fawns upon him, professing 


most ardent attachment and willingness 


| to do anything in his power to serve the 


favored son of fortune, but when reverses 
come and the riches melt away, the bla- 
tant sycophant is not found to offer a single 
word of sympathy or hope to the unfor- 
The trust of atrue friend can not 
be weighed in a balance against money. 
The love of a mother, of a sister, of a 
brother, it seems a sacrilege to speak of 
comparing them with dollars—they can 
never be bought in that way. 


‘* Better than gold is a peaceful home 
Where all the fireside characters come, 
The shrine of love, the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 
However humble the home may be, 
Or tried with sorrow by heaven's decree, 
The blessings that never were bought or sold 
And center there, are detter than gold.” 


Then there is wisdom, whichthe Hebrew 


Money 
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may help toward its attainment, but only 
laborious endeavor, patient application 


will secure it. We look overthe commu- 


nity and we single out the most learned | 


and accomplished, not among the rich and 
proud, but among the humble dependents 
upon an income which the rich man would 
regard with contempt. 

Wealth can not purchase refinement of 
character, or gentility, or modesty, or 
courtesy ; these are graces which must be 
cultivated through self-repression, and 
Neither will all 


the riches of “Golconda” 


the training of faculties. 


riferous strata of California buy health 
and strength, when they have been lost 
in a career of extravagance and self-in- 


dulgence. 


destroy manhood, but impotent to restore. 


We knew a very rich man, who in his toil 
and strain to amass a fortune ruined his 
health, and converted a once robust be dy 
into trembling, decrepitude 


did J 


gladly part with every dollar of my gain 


paralytic 


How often he 


murmur, would 
if I could only be well.” True, he could 


have carriages to transport him from place 


to place and servants to exccute his bid- | 


ding, but these were insignificant things 
when he could not find comfort in eating 
or sleeping for the pain which racked his 
Like King Solo- 


mon in his surfeit of worldly pomp and 


almost helpless frame. 


pleasure, this man realized the vanity of 
selfish gratification, and saw when it was 
too late that he had made a very great 
mistake. 

Money is a good thing when used as an 
instrument for the furtherance of love, 
affection, justice, benevolence, honor, and 
taste ; in other words, when it is made 
subservient to the motives of the highest 
and best sentiments ; and the economical 


and practical elements of the man are ex- 


SEEING, BUT UNABLE TO READ. 





or of the au- 


Wealth is most powerful to | 
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ercised only to the extent of its proper 
obtaining and discreet using. It has a 
large purchasing power when employed in 
combination with the warm and generous 
impulses of the moral nature, in the di- 


rection which leads to mental harmony 


and satisfaction, but aside from that it 


exerts a vain and empty power. 


SEEING, BUT UNABLE TO READ. 


N interesting case of Aphasia was 
reported not long since in the Gazette 
Medicale of Paris. A 


business man be 


| tween thirty and forty years of age was 


suddenly seized, while hunting, with 


paralysis of the right side, and for a few 
minutes lost consciousness. [lis speech 


was impaired, but with improvement 


in the paralysis came restoration of the 


| ability to talk, until one day when he 


was writing he found himself unabie 
to read a letter which he had written in 
part a few days previously. Later it was 
discovered that he could not read printed 
Meanwhile in talking he mis- 
Dr. 


Charcot, the eminent specialist in nervous 


matter. 
placed words only occasionally. 
diseases, examined the man and detected 
no important organic defect as the result 
of the hemiplegic seizure, besides semi- 
blindness of the right eye, this defect 
being indicated by the fact that in at- 
tempting to play billiards the patient saw 
the ball as but half a sphere, yet the half 
seen was normally distinct. The singu- 
larity of the case consists in the fact that 
he could see the letters of print or writing, 


He 


write even a long letter without making a 


but could not read them. could 
mistake of importance, but could not 
read what he had written except by the 


employment of a slow process in which 
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the motor sense was made to convey im- 
pressions to the intellectual brain centers. 
For instance, in order to decipher a word 
he slowly formed each letter with the tip 
of his right forefinger, and thus obtained 


impressions which appeared to aid the 


veak and insufficient perception of the 
Dr. Charcot 


his method of treating the case, the help 


visual nerves. utilized in 


thus afforded by the muscular sense, and 
was making good progress in the man’s 
re-education. 

Here we have an 
part performed in the intellectual life by 
the nerves of muscular sense, and their 
close relation to the psychic or zdea sense. 
*h is the result of the action of cer- 


opec 


tain mechanical organs operated upon by 
forces which are transmitted from the ideal 


center of the brain, but there is essential 
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illustration of the | 


a metamorphosis or translation of the | 


idea, in which certain delicate 


filaments co-ordinate with the action of 


the psychic centers. The language or ex- 


nervous | 


pression of a thought or feeling by bodily | 


movement is produced in this manner. 
The experiments on the brains of living 
animals, in which electrical excitation pro- 
duces definite movements according to 
the part of the brain excited, contribute 
to the conclusion that the convolutions are 
not only pervaded by the nerves of sen- 
sation and motion, but that there is an in- 
termediate nervous organism of exceed- 
ingly delicate constitution which performs 
the office of converting the insubstantial 


idea or thought into a form of material 


efficiency so that its impressions may be | 


communicated in physical form and with 
a force appropriate to their value in the 
tangible life of a person. 

Several years ago the writer was un- 


expectedly attacked by a nervous fever, 


and for eight days lay in a state of semi- 
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coma; when the stage of convalescence 
fairly began, some matters of importance 
were submitted to him for advice. In at- 
tempting to dictate to an amanuensis he 
was surprised to find his power of utter- 
ance greatly wanting. Thoughts were 
clear enough. Interiorly he could pur- 
sue a long-continued train of reasoning 
as coherently as he ever could, but to 
vocalize an impression or an opinion was 
strangely difficult. He was at a loss to 
give formal expression to the words which 
were sharply enough designed before his 
mental eye, and stumbled laboriously 
through the few sentences he was able to 
give before exhaustion compelled a com- 
plete suspension of the effort. Here was, 
we think, a case similar to that above 
noted. The physical word centers, the 
motor impulses, were lacking in function 
or power of free co-ordination with the 


ideal function. 





WHAT IS SHE? 


Sew versatile Governor of Massachu- 

setts has lately appeared in a new 
phase, and disappointed a large circle of 
people hitherto much disposed to admire 
him, because of his apparent zeal as an 
official, in behalf of the oppressed and 
persecuted. His appointment of a man 
to a vacancy which did not exist, but 
which he claimed to exist, because the 
place was retained by a woman, and that 
woman could not fill it competently, be- 
cause she was a woman, and he had been 
informed by the Attorney-General that 
a woman was not legally a “ person,” and 
of course the office was vacant, unless 
there was a “ person ”’ in it, whose respon- 
sibility could be recognized. Now it hap- 
pens that this woman has a place in the 
State Board of Health, Lunacy, and Char- 
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ity, a place of importance, for the duties 
of which she has shown herself capable 
by education and special experience ; and 
furthermore, her capability was recog- 
nized by her fellow-members of the 
Board refusing to consider the versatile 
Governor's nomination. 

The motive for this action we shall not 
analyze, although it savors of meanness 
at the firs: glance, but simply consider 
the alleged reason for so marked a dis- 
play of official energy. 

The 
received definition of common terms rule 


A woman is of a person legally. 


in courts of law, as well as in other de- 
partments of civil society. Were this not 
the case, all forensic disputation would 
be mere muddlement. A “person,” ac- 
cording to the lexicographers, is a living 
human being, a moral agent, “a thinking, 
intelligent being that has reason and re- 
flection, and can consider itself as itself, 
the same thinking thing in different 
times and places,” according to Locke. 

How far the versatile Governor can re- 
spond to Locke's definition of the word 
it might be difficult to determine, as 
some of his political acts seem to evince 
a differential character, a transitional 
nature, a disposition to be not ‘‘the same 
thinking thing in different times and 
places.” 

We had supposed that a legal person- 
ality was essential to that recognition in 
business affairs which woman everywhere 
possesses, and which is established by 
legislative cnactments, so that she can 
sue and be sucd whether married or 
single. What man in his senses would 
think of bringing a suit for damages or 
recovery of property against a nobody ! 

Furthermore, the authorities of town- 
ship, city, county, and State do not have 
any misgivings on this “person” sub- 
ject when they issue tax-bills; they are 
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just as prompt to take the money of a 
woman as of a man, just as quick to say 
Mrs. Thompson owns such and such 
property, and must pay tax on it, as to 
say Mr. Stevens is responsible for that 
house and lot before the law. 

There are some married women, and 
we know a few, whom careful men, well 
versed in legal technicalities, would rather 
deal with than with their husbands, be- 
cause, fosooth, their personality is higher 
in the community, while the husbands— 
well, they are the nobodies. Who docs 
not know such? Strange too it is that 
women are found in all the occupations 
known to every-day life, commanding 
respect, as physicians, lawyers, ministers, 
as well as earning their living as farmers, 
shoemakers, and grocers, and yet the ver- 
satile Governor of Massachusetts insists 
that they are not persons. Evidently the 
man has forgotten his mother. 





Loss oF BEAUTY.—The world affects 
to commiserate the wounds of the heart, 
and to disregard those of vanity. What 
a division of ideas is here produced by 
two phrases, that are in reality synony- 
mous. With what superficial frivolity 
the loss of beauty is treated by authors 
of great merit in other respects, and also 
in those gossiping conversations in actual 
life which mean nothing, and yet to the 
individual how immense is that loss— 
what consequences it involves! Often 
glory, honor, respect, consideration, es- 
teem, power, love, extinction of influence, 
either for good or evil; it strikes at all 
the moral parts of our being, and if these 
are not wounds of the heart, what are ? 
Circumstances or dispositions sometimes 
render beauty a thing indifferent to its 
possessor; but often it is so identified 
with being, as to make the destiny of the 
individual, and its destruction unhinges 
the whole order of life, bringing more 
piercing ills to the heart of sensibility 
than perfidy, calumny, or even penury. 
—Ex. 
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Eo Ouc Correspondents, 


Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
4im the benefit of an early consideration, 

lv AN LNQuixy Fait. ro Receive ATTrEeN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our Conrrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary locut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulinthe matter of proper names and quotations, 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in fenci/, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. Peopledon't liketoreadlongstories. A 
fwo-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 


f 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
ersonal matters will be considered by the editor if 
this is done. Anonymous letters will not be con- 

sidered. 





HOPE AND VENERATION.—A SuB.— | 


You should mingle in such society as is cheerfal 
and good-natured, and avoid people who are dull 
and given to forebodings, doubts, and talking of 
unpleasant contingencies. s a rule, cheerful- 
ness should be your motto, or you should make 
a very earnest resolution to live as much as pos- 
sible in the sunshine of life. If jou live out of 
doors a good deal, and be in the physical sun- 
shine, that will be helpful in buoying you up. 
In your reading, select the hooks which are 
hearty, happy, and playful; with no tragic inci- 
dents, nothing of “ blood and thunder ” in them. 
As for Veneration, similar associations and a 
~imilur line of thinking, as we have indicated, 
with the addition of an earnest sense of an over- 
ruling Providence in human affairs, and the dis- 
position to adore and worship, mingling, for 
that purpose, with church people, as well as at- 
tending the services of the sanctuary regularly, 
will aid in its development. 





EyES ASLANT.—J. W.—Physiognomists 
generally ascribe favorable qualities to those who 
possess eyes that slant downward from the nose. 
For instance, they specify good-nature, clever- 
ness, wit, disccrnment, and so on, in such. But 
the appearance of this form of eye is due largely 
to the surrounding tissues. It is noticcable that 
most people in middle life have eyes slanting 
downward, because the membranes above have 
lost in great part their clasticity and firmness, 
and droop upon theeyeball. The condition, too, is 
found in many whose occupation confines them 
much to the desk, in writing and reading, the 
downward look persisted in for many years hay- 
ing this effect upon the surrounding membranes. 
We do not altogether like the eye which has an 
upward inclination at the outer angle; it is a 
kindred to the “Celestial” eye; and we have 
the impression that most people who possess 
such eyes have characteristics in their dispoai- 
tion which are not of the better sort peculiar to 
the Mongolian. 


INVENTOR OF THE BICYCLE.—H.—Ac- 
cording to a writer in one of our exchanges, the 
modern bicycle owes its origin to a Mr. Gavin 
Dalzell, a merchant of Lesmahagow, Scotland, 
who died about twenty-six years ago. He had 
much talent in the way of mechanical con- 
trivance, and invented his “‘ two-wheeled horse” 
for his own use, exciting no little wonder among 
the people of his town when he rode upon it. 


Foop FOR DysPEpsiA.—O. G.—It is a 
difficult thing to answer a question sent by a cor- 
respondent on the subject of disease, for the 
reason that it is impossible for a physician to 
understand the disease without a careful per- 
sonal cxamination. No two cases are alike, and 
the symptoms are innumerable. We could best 
refer you to some good work on the subject; 
and you will find in our catalogue two or three 
treatises. As arule, the food which one should 
select is that which will confer the most nutri- 
tion, with the least possible difficulty in its diges- 
tion. Food which occasions pain and distress, 
generally, should be avoided, because it increases 
the gastric trouble. You have specified flesh 
food of several kinds ; we would merely mention 
that dyspeptics find the least trouble in assimi- 
lating fresh, lean mutton, roasted or boiled, not 
stewed or fiied. Among the fruits it is best to use 
those which contain very little acid in the active 
form; mellow, bland apples and pears are good 
If the stomach is very sensitive to acids, the 
fruit should be stewed or baked. The farina- 
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ceous foods in the simplest forms are of course 
the best ; but one must try several kinds in dif- 
ferent forms of preparations, in order to ascer- 
tain which suits the case best. 


PALMISTRY.— INQUIRER.— The hands 
have a relation to the mind, and therefore have 
a relation to phrenology ; but as for their indi- 
cations taking a rank superior to that of phre- 
nology in the opinion of scientific men, is simply 
absurd; and we think only a charlatan or mounte- 
bank could publish such a statement. The 
hands have their physiognomy, and they indi- 
eate, to a considerable extent, and plainly 
enough to be read by most people, the tempera- 
ments and employments of persons. Everybody 
knows, for instance, that a soft, flaccid hand has 
little muscular power, and belongs to a person 
who isn’t much given to active life, and, inferen- 
tially, possesses a not very sharp, energetic 
mind. Hard, muscular hands indicate, on the 
other hand, a disposition to vigorous, practical 
work. A hard, bony hand belongs to the Motive 
Temperament, and the man of action and force. 
A soft, plump hand may be pretty, but generally 
belongs to the person who isn’t so fond of ac- 
tion, and rather loves his ease, and the softer en- 
joyments of society. We might associate with 
this disposition, by logical inference, a tendency 
to indulge the imagination, to read marvelous 
and sensational literature. In this way the mind 
has a formative influence upon the most of the 
body ; but the relation isn’t always strictly sus- 
tained. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF BELIEF.— 
Editors JounNaL: Under the title ‘To Be- 
lieve, or Not To Believe,’”’ your correspondent is 
pretty severe upon those who are so weak as to 
“believe without evidence anything and every- 
thing.” He says: ‘‘ Whatever a man believes, 
he believes it because it appears to him to be 
truc ; and it appears true to him, because he 
has what he considers evidence for it. That 
which appears false, he believes false on the 
evidence which causes it to appear false; 
hence a man’s belief depends upon evidence, 
or should depend uponit. If the evidence is 
at fault, the man is not at fault, because he 
did not make the evidence.” 

That this is so worded that in some cases it 
may be true, there is no doubt. And yet, a gen- 
eral acceptance of this theory may easily mis- 
lead, for, although we may not be at fault be- 


| 
| 








cause of the nature of the evidence submitted to 
us while our beliefs are being formed, yet, as 
we are responsible for our beliefs, just as we are 
for our actions—because our actions are the 
fruits or results of belief—yet we may be cen- 
sured for not having been diligent enough in 
collecting, sifting, and weighing that evidence ! 
And while it is also a fact that our beliefs are 
largely a matter of association, cultivation, and 
circumstanee, ¢. g., we could not expect the 
same opinions in two men even of the same 
natural abilities at birth, one of whom was raised 
aud educated amid all the culture and refine- 
ments of modern civilization, and the other 
among the wild and rude influence of the wilder- 
ness. And yet who can say that the former, 
who has at his command al) the lights of phi- 
losophy, science and revelation ; and who has 
the history of the past, with its record and ex- 
amples of so many great and good men, and who 
also has at his command the knowledge and ex- 
periences of the present, that are brought and 
laid at his very feet, from the remotest bowels 
of the earth ; by those wonderful factors of prog- 
ress, steam, electricity, and printer’s ink, and 
who has the revelation of Phrenology, the 
youngest, and yet the most important of all the 
sciences, and which throws such floods of light 
upon the operations of the human mind ; and 
above all, who has the Bible, that Book of books, 
whose teachings are so complete thot it is the 
guide to cternal life; and yet so simple that 
“the wayfaring man though a fool shall not 
err therein.”” Who can say that such an one will 
not be held accountable for what he believes, 
and also for his actions growing out of such 
belief. In fact, the mass of mankind do believe 
this, and our courts of justice and the princi- 
ples of law are founded upon this fact, that 
man is a free agent, and an accountable being. 
He also says: “If the Athiest or Agnostic 
can not see the evidence for God and immor- 
tality, that is not a fault, but a misfortune.” 
Perhaps so far as his fellow-man is concerned 
it is a misfortune, and yet viewed in the light of 
Bible-teaching, and judged by God's word, it is 
a fault. Proverbs xii. 8: “A man shall be com- 
mended according to his wisdom ; but he thatis 
of a perverse heart shall be despised.” And also 
the condemnation of Psalm liii. 1: ‘* The fool 
hath said in bis heart there is no God.”” These 
sweeping passages prove that belicf is not a merit, 
but a duty, and that disbelief is not a misfortune, 
buta fault. Itis not a merit to do well—that is 
what we were created for, and the end of our 
being. God expects man to believe and to do His 
will, and to aid him in so doing has given him a 
mind which under favorable circumstances—by 
which we mean, one of good quality, well bal- 
anced, harmoniously developed, and properly 
cultivated, and in a norma) state as to health 
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and exercise—will naturally and spestaneously 
worship its Creator, and do good to its fellow- 
men, which Christ has declared to be the “ law 
and the prophets.”’ 

There is a great deal of stress laid upon manly 
courage ; and infidels and agnostics take great 
credit to themselves, and pride themselves on 
being honest, and your correspondent criticises 
somewhat sharply thus: ‘* What a poor creature 
must be that man who expects to be rewarded 
for what he believes, so much faith for so 
much pay.” What gross misrepresentation of 





the Christian's faith. Is this honesty? ‘‘ Onc of | 


that kind is far away from the kingdom of 
heaven. Let heaven open and let honest men 
in, no matter what they believe.” Let us see 
what the word of God says on this line. Christ 
says in Jobn x, 1: “ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, he that entereth not by the dvor into 
the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other 
way, the same is a thief and a robber ”; and 
vers. 9: “*Tam the door; by me if any man en- 
ser in, be shall be saved, and shal) go in and 
aut, and find pasture.” And C. A. says fur- 
ther: “Ilonesty ought to win immortality for 
those who have the manly courage to act out 
their belief or unbelief; if honesty is not a pass- 
port to immortality, then unfurl the banner 
of hypocrisy, and give a premium to the high- 
est bigot who can believe, without evidence, 
anything and everything.” 

Now with all deference to the opinions of 
your correspondent, I ask why he would “ un- 
furl the banner of hypocrisy”? Holy writ 
declures that repentance and faith, and the ex- 
ercise of love to God and man, are necessary to 
obtain eternal life. Now is it an indication of 
‘manly courage” or “‘honesty” to term one 
who believes this Sc:ipture a bigot? If that is 
bigotry, most of the best and wisest men, those 
who have done the most good, »nd left the 
brightest names, certainly belong to this class. 

H. R. D. 

A TRUE FATHER.—The little article 

bearing this title on page 196 of your last issue 


paying them out to landlords for what under ex- 
isting conditions can never prove homes to 
their families. 

All this rejoices my heart, which I bel eve has 
the welfare of my fellow-man ever uppermost ip 
it. So thoroughly convinced am I of the demor- 
alizing effect upon families of this herding to- 
gether under one roof, that for years I have used 
tongue and pen in advocating workingmen in- 
vesting their earning in homes of their own, no 
matter how smull, how cheap. These would be 
theirs alone, and in every respect a g:uin to their 
families. 

I should like to take the hand of that “‘ gentle- 
man in overalls’; like to beg him to try and in- 
spire his shopmutes with his view=, to spread the 
light he bas attained. And Iam almost certain, 
could I drop into his little home, I should find 


no ordinary womaa presiding in it. 


Worcester. COUSIN CONSTANCE. 
CONSCIENCE INNATE—A_ REPLY.— 
Mr. J. E. Sutton sent a communication to your 
JOURNAL which appeared in your September 
Number, in reply to one of mine which was pub- 
lished in the June issue. My. 8. thinks that 
I have misunderstood Mr. B. F. Underwood's 
position iz regard to an “Innate Conscience.” 
If I have misunderstood him he is to blame in 
using words not conveying fully his meaning. 
Mr. Underwood, in his address at Chicago, dis- 
tinctly stated, that man has no innate conscience 
only a6 itis the result of expericnce. Phrenology 
says man has ccnscience, or the faculty of 


| Conscientiousness. Mr. Underwood, Mr. Sut- 


ton, and the school of evolutionists to which 
they belong deny this proposition, and say, 
Conscience is the product of man’s environ- 
ments or experience. The issue between Plre- 
nology on one side, and these evolutionists on 
the other, is, in our opinion, fairly joined, and 
there should be no misunderstanding of the 
points of cifference. The question for solution 


| is, how has mind originated? We hold that 


pleased me ; it cheered my heart to find that one | 


man had learned the miseries of tenement-houses, 
and wisely determined to live by himself, though 
at some expense of time. 


Some years ago you published an article of | 


mine upon these same tenement-houses, in which 
I gave them “their dues.’? Hopeless as it 
seemed at the time that they would ever cease to 
deface the earth, or that the laboring clisses 


would come to avoid them, yet as the yeurs | 
uusten on, I see signs of a ** go d time coming.” | 


In one region, not beyond sight from our win- 
dows, pretty cottages are going up every day, 
new roads cre cul across the fields and bills as 
fur as we can see, and workers are investing 
their earnings in homes of their own, instead of 


mind has originated from mind and not from 
matter—the now can not be solved. 

“The forees of nature,’”’? says Mr. Sutton— 
“such a3 solar heat, light, chemical affinity, 
magnetism, ete.—operate upon matter, and vege- 
table and animal life is the result.”’ 

Again, he says, ** Mind is a property of matter, 
just as music is a property of a piano, mental 
qualities are a production of the brain when 
played upon by the forees of nature operating 
upon the tive senses.” 

The forees of nature then, according to Mr. 
S., produce mind, and man’s experience pro- 
duces the “ Feeling” called Conscience. Will 
Mr. 8. please inform us how solar heat, light, 
chemical affinity, ete., can produce in man’s 
miud a ** Feeling’ called Conscience, they being 
entirely devoid of that fecling ? Do the forces 
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of nature reason? Has solar heat a sense of | 


justice? Has chemical affinity, benevolence ? | 
Has oxygen any veneration, hydrogen any spir- 
ituality, or nitrogen hope? Have these put 
wisdom in the inward parts, or given under- 
standing to the head, they having in themselves 
none of these qualities? In all seriousness, is 
it not the climax of absurdity to suppose that 
these forces of nature can produce intellectual 
facultics or moral sentiments? We differ with 
Mr. 8., not so much as to what is the function 
of Conscience, but as to whether it is innate in 
man, and as to who or what is its Creator. We 
hold that Conscience, or a sense of justice, has 
been breathed—if you please—along with the 
other moral powers and intellectual faculties 
into the soul of man by a Creator, in whom 
dwells all wisdom and love. We hold that it is 
impossible for thoughtless matter to create a 
thoughtful mind ; that that which has no moral 
feeling can not possibly produce a moral senti- 
ment, and that a Conscience can not be evolved 
from chemical affinity or the forces of nature. 

We ask to not be misunderstood—we do not 
hold that all men have propensities, faculties, or 
sentiments in like degree, but we dohold that 
all men, in all ages, have had, and man as such 
will forever continue to have these ‘innate ”’ 
powers and sentiments; that the principle of 
Conscience is in every man, to a greater or lesser 
degree, developed or restrained by his environ- 
ments; that the germ principle is not and can 
not be created by the forces of nature, but is the 
offspring of a God of justice. We do not hold 
that Conscience in and of itself is a safe guide, 
but only as it is directed by an enlightened in- 
tellect. 

Mr. Sutton contends that the “ general wel- 
fare” is the ultimate standard of judging ; 
whether an action is right or wrong; we con- 
tend that an enlightened intellect, with well- 
developed moral sentiments, is the only true 
standard of right or wrong. Mr. Sutton says 
that George Combe in his ‘* Moral Philosophy ” 
says that ‘‘ Man is a creature of circumstances.” 

I am not aware that Mr. Combe ever made 
such a sweeping statement; if he did, it was in 
a qualified sense. Will Mr. 8. please to give us 
the chapter and page where such words occur ? 

Mr. Sutton asks what sort of mind there 
would be if there were no sight, no hearing, no 
taste, no smell, no sense of touch. Let me ask 
Mr. 8., what is it that sees, hears, tastes, smclls, 
or has the sense of touch? A corpse has all of 
these organs, but do the dead see, hear, smell, 
or have the sense of touch ? ’Tis the soul within 
us which sees and hears. Theeye does not see, 
or the ear hear, ‘tis the Me which resides in the 
brain which hears and sees—the eye and ear 
being the organs conyeying impressions to the 
brain. The senses are agents to the principle. 





I thank Phrenology for teaching and demon- 
strating the fact to me that all men have innate 
powers and faculties of mind, among which is 
the sentiment of Conscience ; and I am glad 
that common-sense shows to me the absurd prop- 
osition that solar heat, oxygen, nitrogen, elec- 
tricity, or any mere force of nature could ever 
create a moral code for man. I do recognize 
an intelligent moral Power presiding over nat- 
ure. Without it, Iam at sea without a pilot or 
rudder, and if there is a science which helps me 
to look from nature up to nature’s God, ’tis the 
much-neglected but noble science of Phrenol- 
ogy. WM. B. FYFE. 





PERSONAL, 


Tue first two women to secure medical and 
surgical degrees from an English university are 
Mrs. Mary Ann Dacomb Scharlieb, who is to go 
to Madras, and Miss Edith Shore, who has been 
given the medical charge of the women working 
in the General Post-oflice. 

LorpD Lorne, late Governor-General of Canada, 
said that the absolute prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors throughout the Northwest 
territories had secured perfect peace and order 
to those infant territories. Good! Prohibition 
seems to put down disorder. 


Pror. RupoLPno Vrrcnow, one of the most 
eminent surgeons in Germany, got a box of pills 
from an apothecary, was cured of his sickness, 
and wrote a note stating the fact. Thereupon 
his medical society censured him. He has pub- 
lished a card saying he can no longer “ beloug 
to a socicty that arrogates to itself the rigbt of 
an arbitrary and offensive criticism.”’ 

A FEW months before his death, Lord Beacons- 
field said to Lord Ronald Gower: “ Life is an 
ennui, or an anxiety. For the self-made man, 
life is full of troubles and anxieties from fear of 
losing the position or wealth he has obtained ; 
for those born with these advantages, there is 
nothing to strive for, and life then becomes a 
mere bore, an ennui, and a burden.” Not much 
satisfaction in greatness, hey ? 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”’ 

He who freely praises what he means to pur- 
chase, and he who enumerates the faults of 
what he means to sell, may set up a partnership 
with honesty.—LAVATER. 

Ir is well to remember that progress implies 
something to be left behind and given up. This 
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done cheerfully, the healthy progress und growth 
gives freshness, vigor, and delight to the world. 





{r is a special trick of low cunning to squeeze 
out knowledge from a modest man, who is emi- 
nent in any science, and then to use it as legally 
acquired, and pass the source in total silence.— 
Horace WALPOLE. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE, just before he laid down 
his pen, never to take it up again, wrote these 
words: ** Amusement is good, truth is still bet- 
ter, and love best of all. Love gives itself, and 
is not hought; but all true love is founded on 
esteem.”’ 


“+ 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

A woman woke her husband during a storm, 
and said, ‘*I do wish you would stop snoring, 
for I want to hear it thunder.” 

Mr. Witt1aAM DoopLte—“ Yes, Miss Frost, I 
always wear gloves at night; they make one’s 
hands so nice and soft.’’ Miss Frost—* Ah! and 
do you sleep with your hat on?’’ 

Non’T strain your voice scolding your chil- 
dren. It’s altogether vain. The little wretches 
won’t appreciate your sacrifice. 

A BOOKBINDER said to his wife at their wed- 
ding: “It seems that now we are bound to- 
gether, two volumes in one, with clasps.” 
““Yes,”’ observed one of the guests, *‘ one side 
highly ornamental turkey morocco, and the 
other plain calf.” 


A 8r. Lovurs Barber's ADVERTISEMENT.— 
ow H——, professor of crinicultural ab- 
écission and craniological tripsis, tonsorial art- 
ist, physiognical hairdresser, facial operator, 
cranium manipulator, and capillary abridger.” 
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In this department we give short reviews «f such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing, from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 








HEALTH IN THE HOUSEHOLD; or, — 


gienic Cookery. By Susanna W. Dodds, M.D. 

12mo, pp. 601. Price, $2. Published by Fow- 

ler & Wells, New York. 

More than usual attention has been given by 
authors and publishers during the past ten years 
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to books on cookery. Within the present year 
we could readily count up a dozen books of the 
sort which have found their way from the press- 
room, Some are mere running collections of 
recipes, Which have been selected, we may as- 
sume, from the newspaper und magazine, and 
thrown together with but little regard for their 
positive merits. Some indicate care on the part of 
the compiler; and others, that are very few in 
number, show in the character of their make-up 
some definite purpose or motive on the part of 
the compiler to offer to the public a collection 
of recipes which embodies accuracy of detail 
and perfection of method. The book, however, 
is rare which shows that the compiler has made 
it a point of honor to put nothing into it which 
has not been carefully tested. And that book is 
particularly rare which represents an interest in 
the health of the community, the recipes being 
intended to direct how to prepare what is nutri- 
tious, and will not tax the strength and integrity 
of the digestive powers. To this last class be- 
longs the book under notice at the present time. 
The author is evidently enthusiastic in her work ; 
she desires to teach her housekeeping reader the 
principles of good diet, and to that end furnishes 
much more than a mere collection of details and 
ingredients for making articles in common use. 
She sets forth the why and wherefore of cookery, 
and devotes a Jarger portion of the work to those 
articles which the hygienic reformer advocates 
as essential to good blood, strong bodies, and 
vigorous minds. Dr. Dodds says for herself that 
“the object of the work is to enable health- 
seckers to furnish their tables with food that is 
wholesome, und at the same time palatable. . .. 
The food products of the erth, properly grown 
and prepared, should be not only healthful, but 
to the unperverted palate relishable in the high- 
est degree; foods as ordinarily cooked are rob- 
bed of their own luscious flavors and rich juices 
by all manner of wasteful and injudicious proc- 
esses,—by soaking, by parboiling, by cvapora- 
tion, by under-cooking, and by burning—after 
which one tries in vain to compensate for these 
defects by adding butter, pepper, sugar, salt, 
and other seasonings, ad infinitum. ; 

The book is divided into three parts designated 
respectively, “‘The Reason Why,” “ Hygienic 
Dietary,”? and the “Compromise,” which titles 
explain themselves. In the first department the 
author sets forth the scientific evidences in favor 
of a pure hygienic dietary, quoting liberally from 
authorities recognized in the world of physiologi- 
cal science. In part second are recipes made up 
in accordance with these views. The ‘‘ Compro- 
mise Diet”? is a medium course between the 
strictly physiological and the common methods 
in vogue among pcople at large. Other writers 
have attempted the same thing, but not carricd 
it out. so extensively as our author, as this de- 
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partment covers over 300 pages, and its recipes 
relate to about every conceivable article known 
to the market. Here the book will prove most 
useful to the great majority of people. Asa 
comprehensive work on the subject of healthful 
cookery, there is no other in print which is su- 
perior, and there is no other which brings the 
subject so clearly and squarely to the under- 
standing of an average housekeeper. The recipes 
as well as the information, general directions, 
etc., are given in explicit, simple language so that 
no one can mistake them. 


SAVE THE Boys; or, A. B. C., S. T. B. 
By Maryuret E. Winston, author of “* The Se- 
cret of Victory,” ete. 16mo, pp. 379. Price, 
$1.25. Published by the National Temperance 
Society of New York. 

Another volume which gets into a department 

a little out of the common run of publications 

issued by this enterprising society. It not only 

decries, ina etory which will please young people, 
the alcoholic beverages, but it makes excellent 
points xgainst smoking and chewing tobacco. 

The motive of the author appears to be the 

making tobacco odious to her young readers; 

and we welcome the book on this account. Re- 
formers are strong in their attacks upon the 
stronghold of yin, but there has been scarcely 
enough effort made in the way of juvenile story 
to uproot the bias and temptation of tobacco. 

We have scen so-called temperance books de- 

signed for young people in which the careless or 

indifferent author inculcated tobacco-using as a 

virtue. 


THE FACE AS INDICATIVE OF CHARAC- 
TER. Illustrated by upwards of 120 portraits 
and cuts. Edited by Alfred T. Story, author 
of a ** Manual of Phrenology,” ete. Published 
by L. N. Fowler, London; Fowler & Wells, 
New York. 

This book of ninety-five pages has the merit of 
comprehensiveness. It is no labored attempt in 
the description of the signs of character, but 
such a work as the reading community can ap- 
preciate because concise and clear in its descrip- 
tions. It is profusely illustrated, as every work of 
a physiognomical sort should be ; pictures when 
properly made and printed tell their own story. 
Of course a discussion of the philosophical side 
of the subject would involve more cf detail, but 
the author has aimed to make a practical book, 
and has done his work well; and we think it, 
although a small one, fully equal in useful feat- 
ures to most of the bulky works which have been 
brought out within a year orso by ambitious 
writers. 


HORSES: THEIR FEED AND THEIR FEET: 
A Manual of Horse Hygiene. Invaluable for 
the veteran or the novice. By C. E. Page, 

M.D., author of ‘* Naturai Cure of Consump- 

tion,” ete. With Treatise and Notes on Shoe- 





ing, by Sir George Cox and Colonel M. C. 
Weld. 12mo, pp. 149. Price 50 cts. Fowler & 
Wells, Publishers, New York. 

A book on a live subject by a physician who 
has proved himself much more than a mere rou- 
tinist secundum artem, by his well-known “ Tlow 
to Feed the Baby” and ‘* Natural Cure of Con- 
sumption.” Dr. Page comes once more before 
the public as a student of nature and an advo- 
cate of nature’s laws with respect to a subject 
which at first sight appears a little outside of his 
province ; but when it is considered that every 
physician with a good practice owns at least one 
horse, and a good part of cach day sits behind 
the faithful beast, we can not but conclude that 
next to his human patients, the horse properly 
comes in for a share of his attention. The work 
shows itself to be the result of close observa- 
tion. The physiology and habits of horses have 
been scrutinized, and the methods of treating 
and caring for them in common vogue have been 
scrutinized with reference to their bearing upon 
diseases common among horses, und the views 
of horsemen have been c8nsidered with care. 
The results attained by the author are given in 
a clear, compact style, thoroughly intelligible 
to all who keep horses. What “feed” has to 
do with “colds,” distemper, scrofula, “ glan- 
ders,” and the condition of the animal general- 
ly, is, of course, the main topic of the book, 
and it must be only ignorarce, or worse preju- 
dies, that will not derive much valuable infor- 
mation in this regard from Dr. Page's counsel. 

Sir George W. Cox, in Part II., discusses the 
common practice of shocing from the poiut of 
view of the objector, and makvs a good argument; 
and Col. M. C. Weld follows with a second ar- 
gument in the same line, iusisting with much 
force that shoeing, 1s commonly done, is unnat- 
ural and injurious. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


StaLi’s LuTMERAN YEAR-Book for 1884, pub- 
lished by the Rey. Sylvanus Stall. 96 pages. 
Price 25 cents. This annual represents all 
branches of the Lutheran Church in the New 
and Old World, and is the fullest exhibit of 
Lutheran statistics ever published in this coun- 
try. Its tables present the home und foreign 
missionary work, the various boards, socictics, 
institutions of that church; the names and ad- 
dresses of all the Lutheran ministers in the 
United States, Canada, ete. Valuable statistics 
of other denominations, Sunday-schools, re. 
ligions of the world, are included ; and, taken 
altogether, it is a very comprehensive pzmphlet 
ou the present state of Christianity. 

Tne special illustrated edition of Building 


for October should prove a powerful agent for 
the publishers of that excellent architectural 
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monthly. The numerous full-page views of 
notable foreign and home structures are beauti- 
ful specimens of the printer’s art, which must 
commend themselves to every refined taste, as 
well as be of peculiar value to the architect and 
practical mechanic. Price 50 cents. W.T. Com- 
stock, publisher, New York. 


Tue NortH AMERICAN Review discusses the 
principles of limited suffrage in Rhode Island, 
setting forth very practical reasons for the policy 
which obtains in that little State, and the out- 
come of which is seen in its prosperity ; also 
Relation of the Government to the Telegraph ; 
Solar Physics; Modern Explosives; and Dr. 
Hammond’s estimate of Women. In the latter, 
three or four prominent ladies cross pens with 
that medicus in regard to woman’s intellectual 
capabilities. 


Tue PorvuLaR Scrence Montu ty for Novem- 
ber has a dozen or more topics very intcresting 
to the general reader ; such, for instance, as Is- 
chia and its Earthquakes ; Remedies of Nature ; 
the Alcoholic Habit | Some Unsolved Problems 
in Geology ; A Home-made Telescope ; Chemis- 
try of Cookery ; and so on. 


HoMAN PROPORTION IN ART AND ANTHRO- 
POMETRY; a lecture delivered at the National 
Museum, Washington, D. C., by Robert Fictcher, 
M.R.C.S.E., ete. We are pleased to acknowledge 
this pamphilct from Dr, Fletcher. It is a valuable 
one in many respects, especially as it contains in 
& condensed form results of extensive researches 
concerning the organization of man. The Doctor 
in his pamphlet especially considers the standard 
of proportion as observed by ancient artists and 
physicians, and shows the important bearings 
which such standards of measurement have 
upon ethnology. 


Tue Ecitectic MaGazine of Foreign Litcra- 
ture for November sustains the old reputation 
which it obtained during the editorship of our 
friend the late Dr. Bidwell. The tone of the se- 
lections is high as a general rule, yet the editor 
endeavors to offer such a variety as shall please 
the majority of cultured people in it. In “ After 
the Corunation’’ we have some notes on the mo- 
tives and plans of the Nibilists ; there are also 
Memories of Ischia, which contributes informa- 
tion with regard to that beautiful but lately seri- 
ously damaged isle of the Mediterranean. The 
solid article for religious readers is ‘‘ The Gods of 
Canaan.” “Study in Relation to Literature ” is 
suggestive, especially to those young persons 
who have a bias in that direction. 


Prison Lasor. Some considerations in favor 
of maintaining the present system. This bulky 
pamphlet contains the financial statements of 
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Sing Sing, Auburn, and Clinton State prisons, 
taken from the reports made by the Comptroller 
to the Legislature ; a letter to the editor on 
prison labor in New Jersey; the opinion of Dr. 
Wayland on prison labor; an argument on the 
same subject made before the Senate committee, 
and also the Assembly committee of New York 
in March of last year by John S. Perry; the ob- 
ject of all of which is to show that prison labor 
as generally performed is by no means the 
brutal and inhuman thing which some incon- 
siderate persons have declared it, and that the 
amount of work which prisoners have done in 
one department, to wit: that of moulding and 
casting stove iron, falls very much below the 
average of citizen mechanics. 


Harpers’ New Montoiy Macazine for No- 
vember is richly illustrated ; particularly is this 
the case with the sketch of a Vacation in Ver- 
mont, in which the scenes of mountain and 
woodland are most admirable specimens of the 
graver’s art; and, too, the portraits in ‘‘Some 
Glimpses of Artistical London” are beautiful. 
Appropriate for the month is the article on 
“Evacuation of New York,” in which we have 
some views of the buildings, which graced the 
old-time city, and some glimpses of the promi- 
nent men and women of a hundred years ago. 


A VaAccINATION DisasTER REPORT, comprising 
particulars of more than 400 cases from 1855 to 
1883, by T. Baker, Esq., Barristcr-at-Luw for the 
Inner Temple, Member of the General Board of 
Health from 1849 to 1854, and Seerctary to the 
Royal Commission on the Sanitary State of the 
Army in India, 1859 to 1863 ; an author of numer- 
ous books on public health, sanitation and so on, 
This pamphlet furnishes some ugly statistics 
bearing upon vaccination. It comes from the 
London Society for the Abolition of Compulsory 
Vaccination via Montreal and Dr. Alexander 
Ross. 


Lippincot?’s MaGazinE for November has a 
sketch of Henry Irving, the English actor, who 
has recently come to this country for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a share of the favors social 
and pecuniary of the American art-loving public ; 
also ** Curiosities of Instinct,’ ‘“‘ Housekeeping 
in Normandy,” “Art in Baltimore,” and other 
titles which deserve the attention of magazine 
readers. J. B. Lippincott, Phila. 


A wNoToRious quack advertiser sends us two 
or three of his pamplicts, perhaps with the san- 
guine expectation that some notice shall be 
given them in our columns. His enterprise and 
persistence are certainly admirable, but we sig- 
nally detest their motive and spirit, and are sorry 
that his ability to issue such things indicates 
that he finds some favor among the ignorant 
public. 











